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THE INDIAN AS A SOLDIER. 


In an article entitled “Soldier or Granger?” which was published in 
the November number of THE UntTep SERVICE MaGazZInE, we gave 
an outline for a plan by which the government could not only elevate 
the Indian to take his place in American politics along with those of 
other races, but make him, while undergoing this transition state, of 
great benefit to the government itself. We endeavored to show, in that 
article, that Indians will not take to farming as a class, because all their 
early training is diametrically opposed to that mode of life; but that 
their early training does eminently fit them for the profession of arms 
cannot be controverted, they having had inculcated in their minds 
from early childhood that the noblest position attainable by them was 
that of great warriors. The article in question has occasioned comment 
among some of our most prominent and philanthropic men. Indeed, 
the comments have been so favorable that the author of the article has 
deemed it necessary to elaborate his ideas, so that the whole subject may 
be clearly considered. The plan seems so entirely feasible to him, after 
thoroughly considering all the objections that may be offered in the 
premises, that he can see no reason why a trial should not be made. 
Two objections only seem to present themselves, the first of which 
is that there are many different languages spoken among the tribes 
within our borders ; and the other, the barbarous customs which would 
have to be obliterated. To the first of these objections we would urge 
that there are already a number of young men, in nearly all the tribes, 
who have been educated at the Indian schools, and who speak the 
English language fluently; they would form the connecting link be- 
tween the officers and men in the ranks,—not only by becoming in- 
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structors to the officers in the sign and spoken language, but, by 
occupying the positions of non-commissioned officers, could easily 
transmit the orders of their officers in their native language until the 
officers were sufficiently familiar with it to give their instructions direct, 
or the Indians had learned enough of the English to understand the 
orders given. 

In reply to the second objection, we simply point to the history of 
the human race, from the earliest known record down to the present 
day,—the contact with civilization in time removes all elements of 
barbarism ; the more decided the contact, the quicker the emancipation. 

On a visit to the great Sioux reservation not long since we were 
forcibly struck with the appearance of a large number of young men, 
well dressed in white men’s clothing, who apparently had nothing to 
do. Upon inquiring of the Indian agent as to who they were, he in- 
formed us that they were young men of the tribe who had been 
educated at the Indian schools. We took the opportunity to talk to 
several of them, and questioned them as to what they were doing. 

“ Nothing,” was the reply. 

“ Would you not like to have some employment for which you 
would receive regular pay ?” we inquired. 

“ Yes,” they answered ; “but what is there to do out here? We 
can’t go into the cities and compete with white men for labor, because 
they have been brought up in white men’s ways, while we have had no 
such advantages, and they look upon us as nothing but Indians.” 

For the past twenty-five years the government has found it to ad- 
vantage to use a small number of Indians in the Western departments 
as scouts, and right well have they filled their places. I have never 
heard of a single instance in which they have betrayed their trust. 
There is hardly a man in the entire country that knows as much about 
the characteristics of the various Indian tribes as that noble old warrior, 
General George Crook, now commanding the Military Division of the 
Missouri ; and it has always been his policy to employ Indians wher- 
ever hard riding, fast walking, keen eyesight, or individual hardship 
became a necessity. Had it not been for the’ Apache scouts he em- 
ployed in Arizona, it would have been many years before the people 
of that Territory could have rested, as they do to-day, in comparative 
security. 

Here is what he says in his “ Résumé of Operations against Apache 
Indians, 1882 to 1886 :” 

“ The use of these scouts in this way has been made the subject 
of adverse criticism, and I desire here to express my convictions with 
regard to it. Nearly eight years of my life have been spent in Ari- 
zona, and much of that time in actual hostilities with Apache Indians. 
I am, therefore, entitled to speak from the knowledge gained through 
experience, and I cannot too strongly assert, that there never has been any 
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success in operations against these Indians unless Indian scouts were 
used, either as auxiliaries or independent of other support. Regular 
troops have always failed on our side of the boundary-line, and any 
apparent success in Mexican operations has been attained’ by the gross- 
est treachery, the effect of which has been to make the Indians, if pos- 
sible, even more suspicious and savage than before, and to infuriate 
them to fresh outrages. 

“T assert, moreover, without reserve or qualification of any nature, 
that these Chiricahua scouts, under Chiefs Chatto, Noche, and others, 
did most excellent service, and were of more value in hunting down 
and compelling the surrender of the renegades than all other troops 
engaged in operations against them combined. The reports circulated, © 
to the effect that they were disloyal and unwilling to fight the rene- 
gades, are absolutely false. It has been said that the hostiles obtained 
ammunition, supplies, assistance, and reinforcements from the scouts, 
and from those who remained on the reservation ; this statement, in 
whatever form repeated, is entirely incorrect. 

“ Tt has been alleged that while the Chiricahua scouts could be de- 
pended upon to use their best efforts to capture or induce the surrender 
of the hostiles, they had no wish to kill their own kindred. But the 
facts do not support the theory that the scouts would not kill the hos- 
tiles. On the contrary, during the entire course of the operations 
against them, from May, 1885, to the surrender to General Miles of 
the party under Natchez and Geronimo, in September, 1886, the only 
hostiles killed or captured were in encounters with the scouts alone, 
except two men, one of whom was killed by a White Mountain Indian, 
near Fort Apache, and the other by an American, near Fronteras, in 
Mexico, in March, 1886. During the entire campaign, from first to 
last, without any exception, every successful encounter with the hostiles 
was due exclusively to the exertions of Indian scouts, and it is the 
unanimous testimony of officers commanding scout companies, that the 
Chiricahuas were the most subordinate, energetic, untiring, and, by 
odds, the most efficient of their command. The use of Indian scouts 
was, indeed, a feature of my policy in dealing with the renegade 
Apaches, and one which my own experience in former campaigns in 
Nevada, Idaho, California, Oregon, Washington, Arizona, and in the 
Sioux troubles in 1876 and 1877, as well as that of soldiers the world 
over, afford a convincing proof that it is a feature of great value, and 
that results are obtained by the use of these auxiliaries that cannot be 
obtained in any other way. As a military principle, it is not the part 
of wisdom to neglect an auxiliary force which has proved always use- 
ful, and at times indispensable. In the military service universally, 
men have been, so far as possible, assigned to the work they are best 
qualified to perform. . . . The use of Indian scouts is therefore dictated 
by the soundest principles of military policy. .. . 
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“ Not only as an efficient fighting force were these scouts valuable. 
Their employment in communicating with the hostiles, who could 
never have been reached without their aid, and their services in bring- 
ing about the disintegration and surrender of the hostile bands, were 
of very great value. Without the use of scouts the surrender of the 
Chiricahuas in 1883 would have been impossible. Without them, the 
surrender of the whole body of hostiles in March, 1886, could not 
have taken place. Although, in this last case, some of them escaped 
after the surrender, it should not be overlooked that, as its result, and 
in accordance. with its terms, seventy-seven of the renegades were sent 
to Florida, leaving but thirty-three men, women, and children in the 
band under Natchez and Geronimo. 

“ And, finally,.the surrender to my successor of this party was 
accomplished solely by the use, not only of scouts, but of Chiricahua 
scouts. The report of the lieutenant-general allows the inference to be 
made that this was due to a departure from the methods employed by 
me, and resulted from the use exclusively of regular troops. The fact 
is that, after an experience of months, absolutely without gaining one 
step, during which time horses, troops, and pack-trains had been 
worked beyend the limit of endurance, and citizens, Mexicans, and 
friendly Indians of other tribes had been employed in vain, Lieutenant 
Gatewood, with the aid of two Chiricahua Apaches, obtained the sur- 
render. In other words, the campaign was closed only by a return to 
the methods which constituted the distinctive feature of the policy 
adopted and followed by me.” 

If, then, as General Crook believes, Indians are absolutely necessary 
as scouts in Indian warfare, and possess such traits of character as is 
evidenced by his experience, why should they not be used as regular 
soldiers, where they would be good at all times, and thus furnish them 
with something permanent in the way of employment? There are at 
present some two hundred and seventy-five Indians in the service 
simply as scouts, and these are scattered in small parties throughout 
the country without organization. But there is no permanency in this 
scout business. They can be enlisted for only six months at a time, 
and when discharged, have to go back to their tribes and follow up the 
traditions of their race. This is something like trying to reform a man 
by taking him away from association to break off evil habits, and after 
six months sending him back to the same old associates. 

Our idea is to have a permanent place for them in regiments, where 
they can enlist and re-enlist. In other words, to carry out the plan 
proposed, it would be necessary for Congress to authorize the President 
of the United States to organize two or four regiments of Indian troops, 
all to be organized as infantry and used mounted when needed—they 
being already good horsemen—as part and parcel of the regular army, 
in addition to the present organization, to which could be assigned offi- 
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cers with increased rank who seemed peculiarly fitted for the develop- 
ment of the Indian character. The men should be enlisted for three 
years, with the privilege of re-enlisting for one, two, or three years. 
The force should be organized by battalions,—four companies to a bat- 
talion and three battalions to a regiment. A major should have com- 
mand of a battalion, and not less than a battalion should be kept at a 
post, except in case of disturbance, where their services as scouts might 
be needed, and then they could only be detached by the orders of the 
department commander, or those superior in authority to him. Any 
of the posts now being annually abandoned would be useful for the 
housing of these troops until they had been thoroughly organized, and 
then, as part of the policy, transfer them to Eastern stations, in the 
midst of civilization. They are keen observers and excellent imitators, 
and would soon pick up the habits and customs of those with whom 
they would be brought in contact. 

As Senator Hawley has justly said, great circumspection would 
have to be observed in the assignment of proper officers to these regi- 
ments. Duly appreciating this fact, it would be our policy in organ- 
izing to transfer the colonels at once from the field-officers of other 
regiments in the service whom the President may deem best qualified 
to carry out the object in question, they vacating their former com- 
missions upon accepting the colonelcies of the Indian troops. But no 
other officer should be permanently transferred to the newly-organized 
regiments until he shall have served at least one year with the same; 
and, at the end of that time, to go before a board competent to judge 
of his fitness for the position by his knowledge of the language of the 
particular tribe with which he may have served, his ability to hold 
intercourse by use of the general sign language, as well as his capability 
of commanding Indians by a report from his colonel to that effect. 

For the purpose of officering and organizing, however, ambitious 
officers from other regiments should be attached to them for duty, 
maintaining their commissions in their regiments proper until duly 
transferred, when their former commissions would be vacated. As an 
inducement for promotion, such captains as may be found sufficiently 
capable at the end of the first year might be promoted to field-officers 
and transferred. In the same manner lieutenants might be promoted 
to captaincies,—their knowledge and capabilities being the standard for 
promotion, regardless of their relative rank with officers of the same 
grade. After the regiments had been officered, all the names of those 
transferred should be placed upon the lineal list with those of the same 
arm of the service, in order that they may not lose the advantage of 
promotion. In the event of vacancies occurring in the Indian regi- 
ments by the casualties of the service, any officer who may be found 
best qualified by examination for the position should be promoted to 
fill it, and his name at once transferred to the lineal list of officers of 
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like grade in the army. The grade of second lieutenant should not be 
filled by transfer. Officers of this grade only to be attached for the 
purpose of being instructed to fill the higher grades. 

The object of this arrangement is to induce all officers, in the first 
place, to familiarize themselves with everything that might pertain to a 
proper management of the Indian in order to secure promotion ; and, 
in the second place, after the regiments were once officered, to continue 
the promotion to those who proved themselves best qualified for the 
vacancy,—their names being placed on the lineal list of the arm of 
service in order that they might not lose the advantage of promotion 
to other regiments. Of course, as the Indian improved, other legisla- 
tion would be required. 

Having in view the grand principle of elevating the Indian to our 
standard of civilization, a clear understanding of their language by the 
officers would the sooner familiarize them with our customs, and in the 
course of three years every man who remained through that term will 
have learned the English language sufficiently to speak, if not to write 
it. The post schools now in vogue would insure this, The number of 
young men now being educated at our Indian schools would naturally 
seek these regiments, and be more than sufficient to fill all the vacancies 
that might take place by the discharge of those who did not re-enlist, 
or who had gone cut for other causes. ' And why should they not have 
the same chance to make themselves commissioned officers as well as 
men from Germany or Ireland, or any other country? They are “to 
the manner born.” There was no man more respected for his ability as 
an officer than Colonel Ely S. Parker, who served on General Grant’s 
staff during the war of the Rebellion, and he was a full-blooded Indian, 
—hereditary chief of the Six Nations. 

The very education we give these Indian children in the schools 
unfits them for the life they have to lead when they return to their 
reservations, which is one of comparative idleness ; and it is true, as 
they say, they cannot go into the outer world and compete with civil- 
ized men. Only a few weeks ago a large party of Indians, some 
seventy-five in number, passed through Fort Lincoln, en route from 
Standing Rock to Berthold agency. Of course, they wanted to talk to 
the commanding officer. Having a prominent chief with them, no one 
dared to speak without his permission. He could not speak a word of 
English, but commenced with his native tongue and signs, until he was 
made to understand that the commanding officer would not talk to him 
unless in English. Finding that he could not obtain what he wanted 
by his own efforts, he turned and called a young man of the party, and 
told him to “talk.” The young man explained what was wanted in 
excellent English, and when he was through he was asked if he had 
not been educated at one of the Indian schools. 

“ Yes, sir,” he replied; “at Hampton.” 
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“ Are you employed in any way as an interpreter or scout?” we 
inquired. 

“No, sir,” he answered ; “I haven’t anything to do but just loaf 
around with these fellows.” 

“ Do you prefer that life to having something to do?” we asked. 

“T would be glad to get anything to do to earn some money,” was 
the reply. 

“Can you drive a six-mule team ?” 

“ T can drive a six-mule or any other kind of a team,” he answered, 
very proudly; “but nobody will give an Indian anything to do out 
here.” 

Looking at it from a moral stand-point, the question which suggests 
itself is, Has the government no responsibility in this matter? We 
claim that it has, and that it acknowledges that responsibility by cloth- 
ing, feeding, and educating them up to a certain degree. We, as in- 
dividuals, do that for our own children; but our responsibility as 
fathers and mothers does not cease there. It is our duty to fit them to 
take their places in the great struggle of life. Then why should not 
the government adopt a policy which seems to possess so many ways of 
‘achieving the desired end? The country would be benefited by the 
number of good citizens it would secure ; the service would be benefited 
by the addition of these men to the standing army; and the Indian 
would be inestimably benefited by the contact with the white race. 
The government did not hesitate to assume a moral responsibility for 
the colored race of the country when that race was emancipated, 
although the colored people had lived all their lives in contact with the 
white race. How much greater seems to be the necessity for adopting 
some plan for those who are not able to understand the white man’s 
ways, by reason of having heretofore been considered barbarians, and 
necessarily out of the pale of civilization? Through the means we 
advocate we propose to fit these people to take their places beside the 
other races in our midst. 

Some of those who serve three years in a regiment (and many 
things are learned in a three-years’ service) will wish to marry and 
establish homes for themselves, just as many a soldier has done on the 
frontier on the money he has saved during enlistment ; and I venture 
to assert that, after a few years of trial of our plan, these people will 
be found gathering together in small communities and towns on their 
reservations, in which will be the storekeeper, the baker, the barber, 
the blacksmith, and the shoemaker,—all adopting something which 
they have learned in the army. Seeing the good of the vegetables 
which they will have learned to cook and eat as soldiers, and taught to 
raise as company gardeners, some will be induced to become farmers. 

Why should not Indians be taught to keep their own trading 
stores, and, instead of lining the pockets of white men with the profits 
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derived from this privilege of trading, have the profits distributed in 
their own communities? One drawback in this connection at present 
is, that no Indian can raise capital enough to start in business. But let 
him serve the government three years, and on what money he saves 
during that time give him the privilege of starting a little store of his 
own on the reservation, and we do not hesitate to assert that ten years 
thereafter no white trader will desire a place on a reservation. Jim 
Blackhorse having started a store, his people will not only go to trade 
with him, but Tom Wolf will open up one in competition ; or, Sam 
Bearsclaw will be induced to establish some other kind of a shop. The 
Indian girls who have been educated at the schools will be selected as 
wives by these men; and, as they have been taught to sew and to do 
other useful things, they will fall into line and make business for their 
husbands. Gathering them thus into towns will soon necessitate town 
schools, which will furnish employment for some of them as teachers. 

It will be argued by some people that there is no use in all this 
trouble; and that the government makes ample provision for them. 
Does it? In over twenty years’ contact with different tribes, we have 
yet to meet an Indian who would not take something to eat if offered to 
him, and sit down and eat it before you if it was cooked food. People 
who do this cannot have full stomachs. But this feeding by the 
government through contractors, agents, inspectors, etc., is just what 
we do not wish the government to do forever. We desire to teach 
them to be self-supporting, and not dependent on any one but them- 
selves. Go to one of the agencies on what is known as “ ration day.” 
Each family, or a representative of a family, goes there, all the way 
from two to thirty miles; they draw whatever rations they are entitled 
to, and then proceed direct to the Indian trader’s store, barter all they 
have to trade with, and spend therein all the money they have received 
from annuities, or may have earned in some way, for more of the 
articles which they have received from the agent,—flour, sugar, coffee, 
and bacon,—and no small price do they pay for them. I have known 
them, when they wanted grub badly, to go to these traders and sell 
their beadwork on skins and cloths for less money than the trader 
charged them, probably a few weeks before, for the beads alone. These 
are indisputable facts. We cannot blame the traders for this; they are 
not there in the capacity of philanthropists, but as shrewd business-men, 
for the purpose of making money. As there is generally only one at 
an agency, the Indians must deal with him or do without the things 
they desire. Once introduce two or three small shops, owned and kept 
by members of their race, and the competition would be such as to 
drive every trader from their reservations. 

Apropos of what a man can learn during a term of three years’ 
service in the army, we once knew of a man who had learned the 
butcher business before he enlisted. Being a butcher, the powers that 
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be at the recruiting depot thought that fact ought to qualify him for 
being a cook ; so they put him in the cook-house to make a profes- | 
sional out of him, and when the captain of a certain company made a 
request to have a cook assigned him, this man was sent. There were 
other men in the company, however, who proved to be more of a suc- 
cess, and the man became a barber. After a certain term at this trade, 
the company found itself very much in need of a tailor. As there was 
more money in handling the goose than the razor, our butcher-cook- 
barber turned tailor, and inside of two years from the time he enlisted 
the fellow could make as good a soldier’s uniform as any one. 

In an interview with Major McLaughlin, the tried and trusty 
Indian agent at Standing Rock, on the subject of Indians as soldiers, 
he said,— 

“Tt would be a grand thing for the Indians. They are warriors 
from their childhood, and would make the very best of soldiers. There 
are some six or seven hundred available young men on the Sioux reser- 
vation in the Dakotas, and if they could be enlisted as soidiers in 
regular regiments composed of their own people for three years, it 
would be the best policy I have ever heard advanced. This policy 
would secure what it would otherwise take years upon years to accom- 
plish,—that of elevating them to the position of American citizens. 
Indeed, in my opinion, the benefits that would accrue from such a 
course would be untold. As scouts, they have always been faithful to 
their trusts, and as soldiers, they could outmarch and endure more than 
any other troops I have ever seen.” 

The following opinion of the courteous and popular agent of the 
Crow Indians, Mr. M. P. Wyman, lends additional evidence to the 
plan proposed. He says, in a letter of December 31, 1889,— 

“T consider it an excellent plan, if it can be matured, as it takes 
the young men away from the vicious amusements, and disciplines 
them, which is something they are sorely in need of. There are about 
three hundred between the ages of eighteen and twenty-three years. 
The chiefs say that the young men would like it. 

“There are no more faithful men in the known world than the 
police and scouts on the Crow Reserve. I can send them from one 
hundred to one hundred and fifty miles on any errand and get reply 
in shorter time than (through) any class of men I know of or have 
ever seen. During the time that I have had charge of them at this 
agency, I have found them very anxious to earn money, and a great 
many seem very anxious to adopt the white man’s mode and habits of 
living, and doing for themselves. They are the finest kind of horse- 
men, and, in my opinion, would make the finest body of light cavalry 
in the country.” 

Here, then, in these pages, we have furnished evidence from men 
who have been brought in contact with Indians as much as any 
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men on the American continent, outside of the race in question. What 
more can we urge? It is folly to suppose that the army of the United 
States can remain at twenty-five thousand men while every year brings 
an increase of millions to the population of the country.. Then why 
not have a portion of the representative American race enrolled among 
its members ? 

The uncivilized Indian is a non-productive element in our midst, 
and a non-producing class of several hundred thousand human beings 
is “a thorn in the side” of any government. Would it not be a wise 
measure, then, to feed and clothe them in the army, where the additional 
expense would simply be their pay, for which the country would 
receive service and in short order obtain disciplined citizens,—the best, 
the truest supporters of a Christian government? Feed and clothe 
them, and leave them in their undisciplined state, and the government 
obtains nothing, but, on the other hand, taxes its producing population 
to support idleness. Every Indian secured by enlistment would, on 
the whole, count as two,—one gained in the productive class and one 
lost to the non-productive. 

We do not doubt but that, when this matter is brought to the atten- 
tion of our national legislators, and the greatness of the policy duly 
considered, timely action will be taken, looking to the future, when 
these people will necessarily become voters in American politics. Pre- 
paratory to this event tribal relationship must be broken up, hereditary 
rulership must be abolished, and they must be taught the principles of 
our system of elective franchise, by which power they can elevate to 
leadership the men most deserving for their intelligence and for the 
interest they assume in all that relates to the welfare of the Indian. 
Superannuated old fossils like Sitting Bull must be deposed and intel- 
ligent, bright men like John Grass must and will become the leaders 
and representatives of their tribes in politics. 


Ws. H. Powe tt, 
Major 22d Infantry, U.S.A. 





THE MODERN LAW OF STORMS. 


By the term “Law of Storms” is meant, as sailors understand it, a 
code of rules or directions for manceuvring a vessel so as to avoid the 
centre, or most dangerous portion, of a storm, and, as a secondary con- 
sideration, to take advantage of its favorable winds to prosecute the 
voyage. Toa landsman it is difficult to appreciate the many and vary- 
ing considerations that enter as factors in this question. Here on land 
our position is fixed; we take storms as they come, and make the best 
of it. It is hardly once in a lifetime that an approaching storm 
threatens us with danger to life or limb, and all that is required of the 
average individual, is to “ know enough to go in the house when it 
rains.” Moreover, the great weather bureaus that are now established 
in the leading civilized nations, although a natural and _ legitimate 
growth, have a certain tendency, like other great monopolies, to crush 
out individuality, especially anything that may look like opposition. 
At sea, however, the case is widely different. The navigator is thrown 
upon his own resources entirely. He must decide from his own un- 
aided observations whether a storm is approaching, and, if so, whether 
it is likely to be of dangerous severity. He must then, first of all, try 
to avoid the most dangerous regions of the storm-field, allowing a fair 
margin for safety ; to do this, he has to consider the character of his 
vessel, the amount of sea-room he has for manceuvring (that is, the lay 
of the land, considered with reference to the winds and currents to be 
expected), the bearing and distance of the storm-centre, and the size, 
severity, velocity, and track of the storm. Secondly, he has to decide 
how he can best profit by the approaching storm to continue his 
voyage; to do this, he must understand the general character of the 
wind system, the probable track of the storm relative to his vessel’s 
track, and the character of wind and weather following. Thus the law 
of storms is a very different thing to the practical navigator from what 
it is to the meteorologist, and in this article I shall confine my atten- 
tion wholly to the practical side of the question. 

It is rather astonishing, at first thought, to see how apparently 
slight are the modifications that the progress of the past fifty or sixty 
years has made in the old law of storms, as discovered by Redfield and 
enforced by Reid, Piddington, Thom, and other early writers, The 
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essential features of the old law were as follows: A hurricane is a “ re- 
volving storm,”—that is, a whirlwind (as opposed to a “ straight-line 
gale,” where the wind blows from the same compass-point over a large 
region, and for a long time); the rotation of the whirlwind is against 
watch-hands in the northern hemisphere, and with in the southern ; the 
storm, whirling about a centre, has also a progressive motion along a 
parabolic track, westward in the tropics, receding gradually from the 
equator, and, finally, moving eastward in higher latitudes. Upon 
these general considerations—soon acknowledged to be very important 
facts, or, at least, very close approximations to the truth—a simple 
code of rules was based for the guidance of navigators, differing in the 
two hemispheres according to the different conditions of rotation and 
progressive motion. The first and most obvious rule is that the centre, 
or most dangerous portion of the storm, lies in a direction at right- 
angles to the direction of the wind at any position in the whirl ; this is 
the well-known “eight-point rule.” Next comes the rule regarding 
the tack upon which a vessel ought to lie-to in order to ride out the 
storm,—that is, let it pass over her with as little danger as possible. 
It is very diffienlt for any one to appreciate the importance of this 
question unless he can realize vividly the tremendous force of wind 
and sea in a hurricane, the sudden and terrific shifts of wind, the 
danger a vessel is in when taken aback, and, finally, the difficulty— 
impossibility, in most cases—of wearing ship (in order to change the 
tack) when once caught in such a storm. The rule is to lie-to on the 
coming-wp tack,—that is, the tack on which the vessel will come up to 
the wind as it shifts, and not get taken aback. The great value of this 
rule is that it is so simple and universal in its application, and that 
there are so few exceptions. The conditions are such that if the wind 
begins by shifting to the right, say, for example, from east to east-south- 
east, and the vessel lies-to on the right, or starboard, tack, the next 
shift will also be to the right, say to southeast, almost invariably,—that is, 
the wing will continue to shift aft and not come out ahead. The best 
example of the results that may follow a failure to observe this rule is 
the disaster that befell Rodney’s fleet and prizes—in all some ninety- 
two vessels—off the Grand Banks in 1782: all preparations for bad 
weather were made and the fleet hove-to, but on the wrong tack ; frig- 
ates, prizes, and convoy were dismasted, sunk, scattered, abandoned ; 
every man-of-war but one foundered, and more than three thousand 
lives were lost. The other rules of the old law of storms follow 
directly, you may say, from these two, together with the facts already 
mentioned concerning the circular character of the storm and its pro- 
gressive motion along a curved track. Thus, if it be known from the 
appearance of the weather, sea, etc., that a revolving storm is ap- 
proaching, and the wind freshens but remains steady in direction, it 
follows that the vessel is directly on the track of the storm, and that 
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she should square away and run before the wind, keeping her compass- 
course (when the wind begins to shift) until obliged to lie-to, when she 
should lie-to on the coming-up tack, as before. 

One other point regarding the old law of storms, and this, like the 
law of the coming-up tack, is as important to-day as it was fifty years 
ago: the storm disk is divided, for convenience of reference, into two 
semicircles, called, respectively, the manageable (or navigable) and the 
dangerous semicircle. Subsequent reflection and research have, to be 
sure, added somewhat to the value and force of these terms, but this 
only confirms the value of their original signification. In preparing 
data regarding West Indian hurricanes for Hydrographic Office publica- 
tion No. 86 (Caribbean Sea and Gulf of Mexico; Washington, 1888), 
I defined the dangerous semicircle as follows, referring, of course, to 
northern hemisphere storms : 

‘When the storm is moving to the westward, that portion lying north of the 
track is the dangerous semicircle, and while moving ina northerly direction, the 
portion to the eastward is the dangerous semicircle. In other words, the right-hand 
semicircle is by far the more dangerous portion of the storm, and for three reasons: 
First, because the progressive motion of the storm along its track (about seventeen 
miles an hour) increases the velocity of the wind in this semicircle, while decreas- 
ing it by the same amount in the other semicircle; secondly, because both wind 
and current tend to carry the vessel directly in front of the storm, and if obliged to 
scud she will run into still greater danger; and, finally, because this is the side 
towards which the track is liable to recurve at any moment.”’ 


Without going into the history of the development of these impor- 
tant laws in the hands of the numerous writers who have, at various 
times and among various nations, sought to verify, extend, and com- 
plete them for the benefit of commerce, let me advance at once to what 
I have called, in the title of this article, the modern law of storms. 
By this I mean to cast no discredit upon the old, but to consider briefly 
the few thoroughly well-established modifications of and additions to 
these laws that have already become a permanent and essential part of 
the code, and must be so recognized in treatises on navigation, examina- 
nations for officers’ licenses, and courts of admiralty. 

No reference to this subject would be complete at the present day 
without mention of aad acknowledgment to Hon. Ralph Abercromby, 
the eminent English meteorologist who has made a specialty of this 
practical side of the question, and to whom the thanks of every mete- 
orologist and practical navigator are due for his masterly and exhaustive 
researches. His knowledge is not that of books and theories alone, 
but in the prosecution of studies regarding the handling of ships in 
hurricanes he has made a tour of the world, visiting every hurricane 
region of the globe with but one exception, and that, unfortunately, a 
very important exception, the West Indies. He has thus met the 
leading local authorities, talked with them regarding their views and 
the local peculiarities of their storms, consulted and studied their 
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original and unpublished data, and, armed with a thorough knowledge 
both of the scientific and practical sides of the question, has given 
us a most important and valuable résumé of the best modern practice. 
It is rather an amusing fact that during his extended tour of the 
world he did not have the good fortune (as he puts it) to encounter a 
single hurricane, much as he desired to do so. After reviewing the 
subject very thoroughly, Aberecromby gives his conclusions as follows, 
comparing his revised rules with the old ones: 


‘Tt will be remarked : 

‘¢], That the rule for finding approximately the bearing of the vortex is modi- 
fied and improved by the addition of indications derived from clouds; but that 
still the position of the vortex cannot be determined nearly so accurately as was 


formerly supposed. 

‘©2. That the great rules of the ‘laying to’ tacks remain unaltered. 

‘‘3. That the greatest improvement is in recognising the position and nature 
of the best of intensified trade wind outside the true storm field of a cyclone, where 
a ship experiences increasing wind without change of direction, with a falling 
barometer. The old idea that such conditions show that a vessel is then necessarily 
on the line of advance of a hurricane is erroneous. She may, but she need not be ; 
and under no circumstances should she run till the barometer has fallen at least 


jf ths inch. 
‘¢4, There are certain rules which hold for all hurricanes; but every district 


has a special series, due to its own local peculiarities. 

‘¢ Finally, no one should blame the master of a ship for not following the es- 
tablished rules without the closest investigation, for, as Piddington says, ‘absolute 
rules are all nonsense,’ and much depends upon the capabilities of a ship and on 
the ever-varying conditions of a heavy cross sea.’’ 

It will thus be seen how apparently slight are the modifications 
that the experience of half a century has made in the sailor’s law of 
storms. But although these modifications are apparently slight, they 
are really of very great importance, and very often, in critical cases, 
may turn the scales between safety and disaster. For a full discussion 
of the subject, both as to general rules for all hurricanes (both hemi- 
spheres) and special .rules for each hemisphere and particular regions 
(notably the South Indian Ocean), I cannot do better than refer the 
reader to Abercromby’s paper in the Journal of the Scottish Meteoro- 
logical Society (Third Series, No. VI.). Within the limits of this 
article I can only touch very briefly upon what I régard as points of 
especial importance. 

First, then, regarding the bearing of the centre of a hurricane, as 
estimated by means of observations at a single ship or station. 

Here a decided advance seems to be the general recognition of 
the early indications of an approaching hurricane. No doubt in- 
dividual navigators were thoroughly posted in this matter years ago, 
but at present the symptoms are so well known and so clearly stated 
in all works on the subject that every one must be familiar with the 
leading facts, applicable alike to hurricanes in every ocean, whether 
north or south of the line. Let me quote from the “ Pilot Chart of 
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the North Atlantic Ocean,” where these important general rules are 
printed every month, and thus kept conspicuously before the navigator : 


“‘ Farliest indications: Barometer above the normal, with cool, very clear, 
pleasant weather; a long, low ocean swell from the direction of the distant storm ; 
light, feathery cirrus clouds, radiating from a point on the horizon where a whitish 
arc indicates the bearing of the centre. 

‘‘ Unmistakable signs: Falling barometer; halos about the sun and moon; 
increasing ocean swell; hot, moist weather, with light variable winds; deep red 
and violet tints at dawn and sunset; a heavy, mountainous cloud bank on the 
distant horizon ; barometer falling more rapidly, with passing rain squalls.” 


The value of such early warning is of course very great, and all 
the more so if considered in connection with the probable path of the 
storm, as indicated by special experience or researches regarding the 
storms of the particular ocean where the vessel may be. A steamer 
can readily alter her course and avoid the storm, even though it re- 
quire a wide détour; a sailing vessel is often unable to do so, owing 
to the light variable winds that she is liable to encounter; but she can 
at least make all preparations, and, by watching carefully every change 
of bearing of the distant cloud bank, be ready for instant and decided 
action when the winds of the cyclone itself first reach her. Nothing 
could be more graphic and interesting, as illustrating the unmistakable 
character of these early indications of the approach of a hurricane, than 
the many reports that are sent in to the Hydrographic Office by 
masters of vessels. The following may be quoted, by way of illustra- 
tion: Captain Taylor, of the British ship “Argus,” encountered a 
typhoon off the coast of China last August, and in his report he states 
as follows: “ For two days previous the weather was hot and sultry, 
with calms and light variable winds. The wind at night had a hot 
and oppressive feeling. A swell rising from the southeast, and gradu- 
ally increasing until very heavy. August 21, 4 p.m. (lat. about 27° 
N., long. 124° E.), a dense bank arose in the east-southeast, and the 
sky had altogether a troubléd appearance, light olive-colored clouds 
scudding very low, with great speed. The barometer previous to this 
had kept very steady; it now fell. At sunset the sky had a fearful 
appearance,—a heavy blue-black cloud at an altitude of 10° to 15° 
above the horizon, having thin edges tinged with a deep crimson border, 
as if bound by a ribbon of that color, and in the southeast the sky was 
a lurid red, casting a reflection on the sails and over the water, which 
at that time was calm, with a heavy swell.” 

Again, take the case of the St. Thomas-Hatteras hurricane of last 
September : hundreds of vessels off our coast and about Bermuda noted 
the long, low ocean swell from the southward, increasing day by day, 
overspreading the entire western Atlantic, rolling in upon the sandy 
beaches from Florida to Long Island and breaking upon the granite 
ledges at Newport and along the coast of Maine and Cape Breton. 
Captain White, of the American schooner “ Ada Bailey,” was ninety 
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miles north-northeast from Hatteras, September 2, and at that early 
date noticed a heavy swell heaving in from east-southeast, evidently 
from the great hurricane that only reached St. Thomas the following 
day. That it really came from this distant storm is evidenced by many 
other reports, and by his own journal of subsequent dates, “ September 
3, lat. 37° 07’ N.; long. 74° 21’ W., a long and heavy swell from 
east ; weather looking very bad. September 4, no wind ; temperature 
of air, 84°; very heavy swell from east-southeast. September 5, lat. 
37° 20’ N.; long. 72° 38’ W., calms; a long and heavy swell from 
south-southeast ; every appearance of a hurricane.” 

Here was a vessel within a short distance of Hatteras, watching, 
by means of her own unaided observations, the slow but steady and 
unmistakable approach of this great hurricane six days before it 
reached the coast, and actually a week, to a day, before it finally secured 
recognition by the display of a cautionary signal for the benefit of com- 
merce! At first thought it would seem to be a good idea for vessels to 
signal to the shore and communicate early warnings of approaching 
storms, rather than the reverse ; but the fact is that a skilled observer can 
so easily detect the approach of a hurricane and estimate its severity and 
track that, with half a dozen well-selected stations along the coast, it 
ought to be impossible for one to approach us without several days’ warn- 
ing. The state of the sea, for example, is a very important indication, 
and this might well be reported by all our coast stations and charted on 
the daily weather map, as is done already in England and France. 

I may well refer here, between the earliest indications of a cy- 
clone’s approach and its actual arrival, to certain statements that I 
made in an article on Tropical Cyclones that appeared in this magazine 
last June (republished in the Revista General de Marina, Madrid, and 
the Nautical Magazine, London), based principally upon the long ex- 
perience of Padre Vifies, of Havana. These considerations do not 
appear in Abercromby’s paper, although, in my opinion, they might 
well do so. First, as to the size and character of the approaching 
storm: “Soon the beautiful feathery cirrus clouds appear: if some- 
what faint and opalescent in tint, fading gradually behind a slowly 
thickening haze or veil, the approaching storm is an old one, of large 
area; it is coming, perchance, from the Cape Verde Islands, and has 
crossed the entire ocean on its westward journey. If the cirrus plumes 
are of snowy whiteness, projected against a clear blue sky, it is a young 
cyclone just growing into its full strength and fury,—an overgrown 
tornado.” Also the following, as a guide to the character or severity 
of the storm,—whether or no it has reached the stage when it fully de- 
serves the name of a hurricane: “I have already referred to the 
marked character of the atmospheric circulation that is specially indica- 
tive of a tropical cyclone, and this is one of the most important things 
to look out for. The whole thing may be very easily appreciated by 
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remembering that a cyclone of any great intensity is an ascending spiral 
whirl, with a rotary motion (in the northern hemisphere) against the 
hands of a watch. The surface wind, therefore, blows spirally inward 
(not circularly, excepting very near the centre) ; the next upper current 
(carrying the low scud and rain clouds) moves in almost an exact circle 
about the centre, the next higher current (the high cumulus)on an out- 
ward spiral, and so on, up to the highest cirrus, which radiate directly 
outward. This series of varying atmospheric currents—varying, not 
irregularly and at hap-hazard, but according to a fixed, definite, and 
invariable system—is one of the most invaluable symptoms that the 
approaching ‘area of low barometer’ (that hackneyed but useful term) 
has already reached the dignity of a hurricane. The angle of divergence 
between the successive currents is almost exactly two points of the 
compass. Ordinarily, with a surface wind from north, for instance, 
the low clouds will also come from north ; on the edge of a hurricane, 
however, they will come from north-northeast invariably.” 

Now, to consider the method of estimating the bearing of the centre 

- when a vessel is actually overtaken by the storm,—that is, when the 
characteristic fall of the barometer, flying scud, passing squalls of fine, 
misty rain, etc., show that the storm is upon her and that it will soon 
blow “ great guns.” 

In this matter my own far less extensive experience only confirms 
to a marked degree what Abercromby says in the paper already re- 
ferred to. This is sométhing, however, inasmuch as my experience has 
been in the West Indies, and I have had the benefit of consultation with 
Padre Vifies, the undisputed authority in the one great hurricane re- 
gion not visited by Abercromby. To state briefly, then, the leading 
rules, I would say, first of all, that the incurvature of the winds in tropic 
cyclones, as in other storms, is now universally admitted, and the eight- 
point rule is an unsafe guide. Nevertheless, as this old rule is so 
familiar and so difficult to displace in the esteem of many good sailors, 
it may help matters by putting it in this form, which is a much safer 
guide than the old way of applying it: to use the eight-point rule as a 
guide to the bearing of the centre of a hurricane, apply it to the low clouds 
and not to the wind. This follows directly from what has been said 
above as to the characteristic cyclonic circulation,—that is, “the surface 
wind, therefore, blows spirally inward (not circularly, except very near 
the centre); the next upper current (carrying the low scud and rain 
clouds) moves in almost an exact circle about the centre, the next higher 
current (the high cumulus), on an outward spiral, and so on, up to the 
highest cirrus, which radiate directly outward.” To this the further 
very important addition should be made and remembered: Jn rear of 
a hurricane the wind is still more strongly incurved, blowing almost directly 
towards the receding storm; here a ten-point or twelve~point rule is there- 


fore a far safer guide, whether applied to the low clouds or to the wind. 
Vor. III. N. S.—No. 3. 17 
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Cloud observations are justly regarded as of great importance by 
most modern writers on this subject, as the motions of the clouds give 
a more general and clearer view of the situation than any indications 
derived from the direction of the wind at a single station. Now the 
low clouds in a hurricane move at a height free from any complicating 
effect of surface friction, and they are therefore the best possible guide. 
The way the wind shifts in a hurricane is extremely characteristic: 
after a heavy squall the wind will blow very hard for a few minutes 
(or for some length of time, depending on the vessel’s position, the 
velocity of the storm along its track, etc.), remaining steady in direc- 
tion ; then, with a fearful rush and roar, another squall will come along, 
bringing with it an instant shift of wind—say a point or two—when 
it will again blow steadily for a while from this new direction. It is 
as if the great whirlwind had such a grasp upon the ocean that the 
forces tending to move it bodily along its track had to drag it along by 
jumps, while it holds on “ for all it is worth.” In these terrific squalls 
you get a momentary touch, as it were, of the next upper current (the 
low-cloud current), and at. that instant the old eight-point rule is no 
doubt a very close approximation to the truth. Let me quote a report 
to illustrate this more fully. The British steamship “ Trinidad” was 
northwest of Bermuda, November 25 and 26, 1888, while the great 
hurricane of that month was central off Hatteras. Captain Fraser states 
in his report that “the barometer kept falling with the slowest possible 
motion, the wind hauling to the southward gradually. Heavy squalls 
of rain would bring the wind to the southward two or three points, but 
it would back farther to the eastward after the squall. The wind at 
Bermuda acted similarly.” How is this to be explained? I take it 
to be as follows: The cyclone was moving about north-northeast very 
slowly ; each squall gave for a moment a touch of the upper current 
(rormally two points to the right of the surface wind), but after the 
squall the old surface wind-circulation was almost restored, on account 
of the slow movement of the storm. Thus this fact—a very im- 
portant fact—might be inferred from such observations, even without 
the additional indication given by the very slow fall of the barometer. 

I have left to the last what may be fairly called the most important 
of all the additions to the old law of storms, namely, the recognition of 
the fact that in the dangerous semicircle of every hurricane there is a 
broad belt in which the wind blows almost a “ straight-line gale” 
towards a portion of the track of the storm, rather than somewhat 
radially towards a definite point on that track. This extremely im- 
portant discovery I stated as follows in this magazine last June, and it 
will bear repetition here : 

‘‘ Another very important fact (established by Meldrum, at Mauritius) may 


be stated thus: When a hurricane is moving along the equatorial limits of a trade- 
wind region, there is a belt of intensified trades to windward of its track ; not until 
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the barometer has fallen about six-tenths of an inch is it safe to assume that, be- © 
cause the trade-wind increases in force and remains steady in direction, you are on 
the track of the storm. By attempting too early to cross its track, running free as 
soon as the wind begins to freshen, you are liable to plunge directly into the vortex 
of the hurricane.”’ 


Thus, for example, three vessels in the North Atlantic, on the same 
parallel and at intervals of a hundred miles, might have a strong 
northeast trade-wind, with every appearance of a hurricane to the 
south or southeast. As the wind increases and remains steady in 
direction, with a falling barometer, suppose each follows the old rule 
and runs with the wind on the starboard quarter,—or with the wind 
aft at first, keeping her compass-course if it shifts: the westernmost 
may, by good luck, cross safely ahead of the storm; the other two, 
however, are pretty sure to make an awful mistake and run into a 
position of the greatest danger. In other words, indisputable facts 
show that the only safe general rule in such a case is to wait till the 
barometer has fallen so decidedly that the case is desperate, and then, 
as a last resort, attempt to cross the storm track, if wind and sea wil] 
allow of it. It is at best a very dangerous expedient. 

Now, it is very easy to take an imaginary case and argue against 
this rule,—to say, for instance, “ If this vessel had run sooner, of 
course she would have had more time to get ahead of the storm, and 
her situation must have been infinitely better.” But how about the 
other two vessels that acted in just the same way, under similar con- 
ditions, and yet could have done nothing worse if they had tried? No 
researches, no improvements, no experience, will ever enable every 
vessel to escape the fury of these storms. A vessel’s position may 
happen to be such, relative to the hurricane, that no power on earth 
can save her. Again, by implicitly following a good rule—a rule that 
may save a dozen other vessels—a certain vessel may possibly get a 
little worse weather than she might otherwise have met with. But 
surely that does not vitiate the general rule. In fact, all that one can 
do—all that one should try to do—is to present the conclusions that 
the best authorities are agreed upon, with as many of the facts as 
possible upon which these conclusions are based, and leave the navigator 
free to form his own ideas, for it is upon his judgment that the final 
decision must depend, and upon his shoulders that the supreme respon- 
sibility must rest. We cannot expect to find any cast-iron rules that 
will never bend nor break under any strain. Huxley has well said that 
“science commits suicide when it adopts a creed.” Certainly the 
master of a vessel who blindly follows a thumb-rule in navigation is 
liable, if not to commit suicide, at least to die a violent death. The 
fact is that here, as elsewhere, we cannot eliminate brains as a factor in 
our every-day life. 

Let me propose here another addition to the law of storms, an 
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addition that may seem unscientific, but one that abundant testimony 
proves to be one of the most important practical rules that the experi- 
ence of the past fifty years has added to the old law: Use oil to prevent 
heavy seas from breaking on board your vessel. In my opinion no 
treatise on the modern law of storms is complete without this addition, 
the value of which has been proved a thousand times in the last few 
years. For early recent mention of this invaluable aid to the safety 
of navigation, the public is indebted especially to the New York 
Maritime Register. Yet its world-wide recognition is generally 
attributed, both at home and abroad, to the wide publicity given to 
it by the facts that have been published from time to time on the 
monthly Pilot Chart of the North Atlantic Ocean. 

“‘ Seeing is believing,” as the old saying has it, and I had a chance 
to see the truth of one of these new rules the 9th of September, 1888. 
We were in the Straits of Florida, on the eastern edge of a hurricane 
central in the gulf, a short distance west of the peninsula. The centre 
of the great cloud bank of the hurricane, with its piled up masses of 
towering, fantastically-shaped, leaden-colored clouds (“of hard, rolled, 
tufted appearance, like bales of black cotton”), bore about due west ; the 
wind was south-southeast, and the low clouds flying overhead came 
from south: there must, I think, be few such clear, self-evident cases 
to prove the value of the new rules, or they would be accepted without 
the necessity of any argument. It happened to be my good fortune 
again, on November 24, of the same year, to notice the characteristic 
cyclonic circulation, cloud formations, etc., indicative of a hurricane of 
marked severity. This was in Washington, at about 2 P.M., and the 
rapid motion at the edge of the cirrus veil, directly overhead, first 
caught my attention ; a moment’s consideration of the other clouds, the 
surface wind, the dark-gray tint from overhead to the southern horizon, 
shading down towards a definite distant point where it was very dark, 
convinced me at once that there was a great storm off the coast. I 
called the attention of several friends in the office to the marked indi- 
cations of a hurricane, and we saw from the morning weather map 
that the presence of a “low” area was indicated off the coast below 
Hatteras, although the data on the map gave very little indication of 
the actual severity of the storm. For weeks afterwards the papers 
were filled with accounts of the terrific experiences of vessels in that 
great November hurricane in which the steamship “Samana” and a 
dozen other vessels went down with all on board. I mention these 
two facts from my own experience to help support what I have said, 
and in the hope of communicating to the readers of this article at least 
a little of my own faith in the modern law of storms. 


Everett HAayDEN. 





A MIDWINTER REVEL AT CUMBERLAND 
GAP. 


Taps was more of a concession to custom than a despotic mandate at 
Cumberland Gap. The tents of the troops were grouped about in 
proximity to each other, but upon no fixed geometric lines,—the rugged 
mountain-sides yielded but rarely to the amenity of level spaces,—na- 
ture’s arrangement was in total disregard of order or accommodation 
to man’s requirements. In grand array the mountain-peaks upreared 
their stately crests above the soft undulations of the outspread country 
bordering their line of separation of a people differing in habit, tradi- 
tion, and in speech,—their duty was that of demarkation, and bold 
was the manner of its achievement,—few were the passes through the 
mountain fastnesses ; the echoes of by-gone ages lay undisturbed within 
the security of untrodden places,—the denizens of the mighty range 
were alien to the outer world. But taps had rung out upon the clear, 
cold December night, and its concession of rest had been proclaimed 
by clarion note and the mountain voices far and near. Here and there 
a shadow settled where a moment since a beam of light had lain; the 
jar of a distant door gave token of some home-returning visitor to a 
neighboring hut or the trader’s store; an occasional rude strain of 
music bespoke modest revel; the cry of a sentry, high up upon the 
mountain,—the answered salutation from below; the weird shadows 
gathered at every turn of the road discernible in its tortuous tracery 
upon the rugged, steep incline; the fantastic creations of the high- 
leaping flames of a picket-fire within the densities of the wooded back- 
ground, emphasized human presence and peopled the mountain-side 
with intangible shapes. 

Three roads lead into the Gap,—from Kentucky, from Virginia, 
and from Tennessee; the former, visible for many a mile, trending 
northward towards the more favored regions of that historic State, 
boastful of its adoption by those pioneers of civilization who opened a 
pathway to the mighty West, and proud to-day as the birthplace of 
statesmen and men of ancient lineage and undimmed escutcheon. 
Eastward, following the curvings of the mountain, now rounding a 
bold projecting spur, and now lost to view within the density of shade 
overhanging some re-entrant gorge, the Virginia road, with gradual 
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decline, reaches out towards the fertile valley till lost to view amidst 
the undulating confusion of grass-land and cultivated field. Into 
- Tennessee the road descends abruptly, dividing at the foot of the 
mountain, one arm reaching westward following the contour of the 
range, the other nearly south, curving westward after its passage of the 
Clinch River, with Knoxville as its terminus, Spanning the Gap, at 
the point of these three roads’ convergence, was a pretty rustic bridge,— 
a connecting link between the eastern and western slopes of this moun- 
tain pass,—a place fit for a lover’s tryst, when nature’s gentler moods 
bedecked the hills with blossoms of varied hue and the valleys with 
the tints of growing crops and bursting buds ; but now winter’s blight- 
ing hand was laid upon the earth, ice and snow were under foot, and 
curling spires of smoke shot up into the frosty air, and the ruddy glow 
of a thousand fires shone through window-pane or momentarily opened 
door. 

The head-quarters building, standing back within the shelter of an 
incurving space, was a long, one-storied structure, its front cut up with 
half a dozen rooms, and at either end an L two rooms in depth; a 
comfortable, rambling, roomy building, fit for a king, upon this wild, 
desolate, and far-off mountain top. Before a great blazing fire, in the 
north room of this building, watching the flames curling round the 
logs, peering into the glowing coals, the scent of his Havana filling 
the air with grateful incense, every fibre of his body attuned to the 
dreamy reflective nature of his revery, Colonel Armitage sat, a huge 
St. Bernard pup, sprawled out upon a bear robe, his only companion. 
The dog moved uneasily, emitting a low growl, and half raised himself 
upon his haunches as though expectant or resentful of intrusion. 
“ Down, Don; it is only the wind; no fear of visitors to-night, old 
boy ;” but, as he spoke, a heavy step came upon the piazza, followed 
by a vigorous attack upon his door-panel, which was as quickly sup- 
plemented by the appearance of Vic Sturm, the trader, upon the 
threshold,— 

“ Hello, colonel! all alone? I thought you might be, so I tucked 
a flask of Glenlivet in my pocket and came over to talk to you. Why, 
Don, good dog, did you think it was a burglar?” And, drawing a chair 
to the fire, Vic stretched his six feet two in the most convenient position 
for the reception of warmth. 

“Glad to see you, Vic, as I alwaysam. I was just wishing you 
would come. I wanted somebody to help me out in what I have been 
thinking of.” 

“T’m all attention,” remarked Strum, as he lighted a cigar, drew a 
long inhalation, and sent a cloud of fragrance curling towards the 
chimney. “ What is the nature of the problem to-night? No bad 
news, I hope; nothing gone wrong ?” 

“No; not that. I have every reason to be happy and contented, - 
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I suppose, but I was not thinking so much of myself as of the rest of 
the people here. Christmas is coming, and I want to do something to 
make it a happy time for everybody, if ‘Giltner’ will only keep his 
men off, and let us alone for a while. Confound the fellow, what does 
he expect to gain by shooting at our pickets every now and then, and 
then careering up the valley as though he had settled the war? Why, 
he actually told ‘the widow,’ the other day, that he was intending to 
attack us some night, and take us in root and branch : he did not know 
that the ‘ widow’ and I were sworn friends since I recovered her mare 
for her. By the way, Vic, I wonder if she is entirely reliable; but, 
then, it doesn’t matter much, and she’s so deucedly pretty one could 
excuse even treachery to those laughing eves and pretty mouth. ‘Dum 
vivimus, vivamus,’—it’s the best motto for war-times that I know of, so 
hang Giltner and vive la veuve.” 

“ With all my heart,” was Sturm’s reply ; “but about your plan, 
what do you propose ?” 

“T don’t propose anything for a night ora day ; but I want a week 
of it. I'll call the officers together, and we’ll arrange for a ball and 
dinners and sleigh-rides and all the rest.” 

“Capital; but I’ll have to make the trip to Cincinnati for stores,” 
said Sturm ; “my wagons are overdue, and to-day I hear they are 
snowed in beyond Big Hill. I'll have to arrange for something light 
to run through.” 

“ All right, and I’ll go with you. I’d like nothing better than to 
get out of the rut for a few days. To-morrow morning we’ll arrange 
with the rest and start at noon. We can make Barboursville by night 
easily enough. Do you remember that very pretty girl Fallon stopped 
to talk with the day we passed through Jacksboro’ on my inspection 
tour, a couple of weeks ago?” 

“Yes,” 

“ Well, Fallon is engaged to her, I believe; so she’s an ally, and 
can get together plenty of girls, and there’s the ‘ widow’ will certainly 
bring more, and there’ll be no dearth, no doubt.” 

It was long past midnight when Victor let himself out and sought 
his own hut. He was full of the project; and his wife, whom he 
would bring back with him, and Mrs. Captain Lorrain, already at the 
Gap, would chaperon the young ladies and take care of the proprieties. 
There was carnival and revel now to think about, and next morning 
the colonel’s proposition was indorsed with acclamation, and Lieutenant 
Fallon said he would ever call him blessed. 

The younger officers were to take the ambulances, and with suitable 
guard scour the country for twenty miles, with directions to bring in 
all the young ladies who would come, extending the invitation in Mrs. 
Lorrain’s name; the quartermaster was to transform the head-quarters 
building into sleeping apartments, ball-room, and dining-hall ; decora- 
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tion as elaborate as circumstances would admit was to beautify the 
place ; whatever native musical talent the surrounding country afforded 
was to be brought into requisition ; everybody was to do his very best 
to make the festivities memorable in the annals of the Gap. 

The preliminaries all settled, and every officer keenly alive to the 
necessity of an active exercise of his own particular function, the 
colonel and Vic set out upon their one-hundred-and-thirty-mile ride to 
Lexington, the nearest point in those days to the railroad. The day 
was cloudless, the air crisp and full of flaky frost ; the smoke from the 
chimneys rose in graceful spirals straight towards the zenith ; the ice 
and snow crackled beneath their horses’ hoofs; far up upon the sum- 
mit great oaks, frost-laden, bathed in the sunlight, sparkled with the 
dazzling brilliance of a thousand gems. Upon the lower slopes, cluster- 
ing pines; deep within, the undergrowth of laurel and wild rose tempered 
to the eye the rugged nakedness of out-jutting boulder and forbidding 
ledge; miniature glaciers stood dazzling white in the bed of water- 
course and deep ravine ; the echoes, disturbed by a hunter’s rifle, chased 
each other from hill to hill ; far across the valley, dimly reflected against 
the noonday sky, a line of timber marked the course of the Cumber- 
land River. The party was in the best of spirits as they rode along, 
and now and then Vic’s grand barytone voice would roll out over the 
hills, challenging answering echoes from the forest till the whole air 
’ was filled with melody, and, as the miles fell off behind them, there 
lingered on the hill-sides the strains of “ Annie Laurie” and “ Mar- 
guerite,” and of a hundred other maidens famed in story and immor- 
talized in song. The journey was to take them three days, and just 
at nightfall of the second they reined up at the gate of the large, 
rambling farm-house on the “Big Hill,” owned by that prince of 
entertainers, Mr. Ballard, who, with his comely wife and charming 
daughter, made the traveler forget the fatigues and dangers of the 
road in the heartiness of their welcome and bounteous hospitality. 
Whose board was ever more appetizing than Mrs. Ballard’s, whose 
mulled cider ever compared to hers, or whose beds were ever softer, or 
sweeter, or provoked more delicious dreams, oftenest of that fair girl, 
her daughter, whose deft fingers ran over the strings of her harp, 
evoking chords with which her sweet young voice blended in a harmony 


‘To dwell on the ear 
Though the-music were gone ?”’ 


Next morning they were early on the road, on for Richmond, but 
a Richmond of more peaceful mien than that other, which had so long 
defied the proudest army of any land, filled more untimely graves, and 
on its seven hills seemed to sit like ancient Rome, defiant of the world. 
Soon they are headed for Lexington, now swinging over the Kentucky 
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River on its quaint old ferry, and now pressing onward through that 
land of inimitable roads, of soft undulating stretch of meadow and of | 
field ; past stately mansions deep embowered within the shadow of 
historic oaks into the heart of that fair land which only awaited the 
removal of winter’s hand to spring, responsive to the wooing of the 
southern sun, into a paradise of verdure and of bloom,—the “ Blue- 
Grass” region of Kentucky,—where hospitality stands personified within 
the open door-way, and upon whose daughters’ shoulders falls the 
mantle of a chaste and graceful womanhood. ; 

Meanwhile, all is activity at the Gap. Fallon is by tacit consent 
the guiding spirit, and with heart and soul he has entered upon the 
preparations. They manage a muster of four ambulances, well equipped 
with robes and blankets, as means of transportation for the fair maidens 
of the surrounding country. Three rooms, connecting with each other, 
are improvised for sleeping-apartments, and the colonel’s quarters 
undergo rapid transformation to meet the demand for ball-room and 
dining-hall. The balcony is inclosed in glass, a feat of that public 
servant to whom impossibilities are unknown,—the quartermaster ; and 
from its ceiling depend chandeliers of bright tin bedecked with many- 
colored streamers and rosettes of tissue-paper ; the sleeping-apartments 
lined with bunks (made as soft as the resources of the corral are equal 
to), each separated from its neighbor by bright chintz curtains, the 
result of a foray upon the trader’s store; while the ball-room is a mar- 
vel of taste and decoration. Upon the floor is stretched a large snow- 
white tent-fly, giving a dancing surface smooth as glass. At either end 
are arches filled with candles in tin sconces, and festooned with sprigs 
of laurel and hemlock. In the centre of the room, holding in his 
beak a chandelier consisting of two concentric circles, a huge eagle 
hovers above the scene ; flags drape the walls, caught at intervals with 
stars of crossed bayonets, while in the corners of the room stand stacks 
of arms, supporting in the inner spaces pendent lanterns; wreaths of 
evergreen, decked out with berries of the wild rose and holly, inclose 
each bayonet-star, and from the centre of the room festoons reaching 
to the corners and thence dropping to the floor relieve the nakedness 
of the walls, 

“Don,” missing his master, in dumb wonderment moves among 
the actors in this scene of transformation, thinking it very fine, no 
doubt, but with a sad expression of longing for the hand which was 
ever wont to caress, the voice whose accents were ever kind and gentle. 
In anticipation of the coming event (for it would be an event at such a 
place and such a time) two or three of the younger officers had ridden into 
the surrounding country to give timely warning to the fair ones who 
would be marshaled for the festivities later on, and Fallon, riding to 
the vicinity of Jacksboro’ one evening, after the preparations at the © 
Gap were nearly completed, was somewhat surprised just before his 
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return by something which Miss Tiney Love, his fiancée, had said to 
him. He had planned returning in the night, and his sweetheart had 
contrived to slip into his hand a paper bearing these words: “ Do not 
go till I can see you alone.” When about to start upon his return, 
Tiney made an excuse to run over to a neighbor’s house, and the two 
walked that far together. 

“ Rob,” she said, “something is going to happen. I have only a 
woman’s reason to give you for what I say, but had you not come I 
‘should have sent you word. The Widow Bell, of whom the colonel 
seems to be fond, is, I know, engaged to one of Colonel Giltner’s 
officers, and while it is her interest to seem friendly with Colonel 
Armitage, he should be very careful, or she will bring him trouble.” 

“Why, Tiney,” answered Fallon, “ your fears must be groundless ; 
she seems very grateful to the colonel for some kindness he has shown 
her, and appears innocent enough.” 

“T cannot help it,” persisted the young lady : “I have a woman’s 
intuition, Rob, and you can trust to it. I tell you something will 
happen, if not to him alone, to the whole garrison; there have been 
mysterious things going on up the valley the last few days. It is well 
known that the colonel has gone to Cincinnati, and, in some way, an 
idea of this ball you are to give has gotten abroad, and Colonel Giltner 
may hope to take you off your guard; and, oh! Rob, I am so fearful, 
fearful for you, dear, and all the rest. Has Mrs. Bell been to the Gap 
lately ?” 

“Only yesterday she came in for an hour or s0, and told me she 
would be at the ball without fail and bring two or three girls with her.” 
“ Well, don’t trust her, Rob. I feel that she means mischief.” 

“ Well, well, little one, you’re a dear little girl for telling me; but, 
now that we are warned, think no more about it; don’t worry great 
lines into showing under those pretty eyes of yours; we'll take care of 
Giltner and the widow too. Good-night, dear heart; devote yourself 
to thoughts and preparations for the coming féte,—the belle of the 
country-side must be belle of the ball as well.” 

Lieutenant Robert Fallon, as he rode over the long stretch of lonely 
road that lay between him and home, gave himself up to some serious 
speculation. He had um ver before allowed the slightest suspicion of 
this blithe, gay widow, whic.: had once or twice knocked for admission 
to the council of his thoughts, to enter there; it had never occurred to 
him to regard her in the light of a possible spy, or person at all in- 
terested in Giltner or any of his command: she had been pleasant to 
talk to and had appeared grateful for benefits conferred ; but, from out 
of his previous indifference there came to him, in the light of what he 
had just heard, certain little facts now assuming significant shape. 
‘ Once, when the colonel had ridden out to see her, taking Fallon and 
twenty-five men as an escort, she had rallied him upon the fact of his se- 
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cure protection against a lone and harmless woman. She had at another 
time, he remembered, shown remarkable interest in the dispositions of 
the pickets and troops about the Gap, and he remembered now that, every 
time the pickets had been attacked, she had invariably been in a day 
or two previous ; still he could hardly believe her responsible for or cog- 
nizant of these attacks ; she was an arrant little rebel, to be sure; but 
all her apparent interests lay on the side of friendship rather than of 
hostility to the garrison ; so he made up his mind to speak to the colonel 
of it and then dismiss it from his thoughts. Riding up the long moun- 
tain-side, some hours later, he found the picket-guard doubled, and 
learned from the major, upon entering the Gap, that the scouts had 
come in and reported evidences of a move of some kind going on up the 
valley ; “and,” added the major, who in moments of excitement was 
given over to an indiscriminate and unguarded use of expletives, “ I’ll 
stake my commission that vixenish little widow is at the bottom of it.” 

With loftier aspiration than its neighbors, the peak which forms 
the eastern boundary of the Gap rears its proud head in majestic domi- 
nation of the scene, and from its altitude looks down upon the far- 
reaching sweep of range and on the valleys at either hand. From its 
summit the steep and rugged declivities form natural barriers against 
surprise or intrusion ; here, amid the tangle and luxuriance of the un- 
dergrowth, in the deep shade of giant forest kings, the hunted game can 
lie at rest. Save by a single path (the result of weary toil) the solitude 
is uninvaded, and this leads but to a single point from which a sentry 
can give timely warning of approach. A light field-piece, by dint of 
much hard labor, had been planted here, whose brazen voice, uplifted 
above the tumult of the warring elements or noises of the camp, was 
by common understanding the signal for cessation of minor duties and 
proclamation of the call “to arms.” Here, night and day, a ceaseless 
vigil assured the safety of the troops upon the lower slopes, and at 
night the high-leaping, never-dying flames of a beacon-fire marked a 
point of refuge for loyal men from guerilla or partisan incursion. 

Gradually the days, one by one, wore away, amid alternatives of sun- 
shine and of falling weather. Now the scene was gay with semblance 
of gilded minaret and tower, upreared upon the silvered, sparkling, far- 
reaching undulations of the snow-clad earth; now wild and weird 
amid the fierce array of shadows and of storm. 

Meanwhile, preparation for the ball went on. Only a few days re- 
mained before the colonel would return and his hospitable doors swing 
wide and his walls resound responsive to revelry and unfamiliar strains. 
Little heed was paid to the warning which Fallon or the scouts had 
brought; the issues of the current hour, not of some dread uncertain 
future, monopolized the thoughts of all; there was no fear entertained 
of successful attack upon their stronghold, no foreshadowings of disaster 
disturbed the minds on pleasure bent. 
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Far down the valley, a slender, dark-eyed girl, harassed by doubts and 
fears, listening ever to the voice of some inward monitor,—trusting in her 
woman’s intuitions,—restless while pursuing her daily avocations, start- 
ing from her sleep at night, coupled with the fancied voice of warning, 
premonition of her lover’s woe. Often her sweet, young face was pressed 
against the window-pane, her eyes with the look of a startled fawn peering 
into the darkness, while in rapt attention she looked and listened for some 
messenger of ill which her boding fancy had made her sure would come. 
Naturally of an extremely sensitive nature, Tiney Love had suffered un- 
told agonies during the years of strife which in that section of country 
had brought division into many a household, sown the seeds of suspi- 
cion and distrust and partisan hatred broadcast over a community hith- 
erto harmonious and united through community of thought and interest. 
Her father had been a stanch Union man, and had stoutly maintained 
his faith and convictions against all comers, but, during a temporary 
absence from home, a young son, scarcely able to bear arms, had, at the 
dead hour of night, been drawn from the house, torn away from the 
struggling, beseeching women by a notorious guerilla band, and spirited 
none knew where. Tiney, full of courage, loving her brother as her 
very soul, had followed his captors for miles, with tears and supplica- 
tions, till driven back with insulting actions and ruder speech. Two 
years had passed and no tidings came of the missing one; but Tiney 
hoped on, an unwavering faith in God’s mercy confirming her belief 
that some day he would return.. Robert Fallon and she had known 
each other from childhood, loved each other for years, but Tiney would 
never marry him so long as the war continued. She could not, she 
urged, leave the old home, the scene of so much happiness and so 
much sorrow, till the glad tidings of peace should come to them; till 
she could look forward to a future cleared of its cruel doubts and un- 
certainty ; till tle present, divested of its load of torturing suspense, 
should give place to a brighter, happier day, when they could together 
look beyond into the light encompassing the time of glad fruition of her 
answered prayer. He, through rapid preferment, was now a lieutenant 
in a regiment raised in his own section of country ; he was young, full 
of animal spirits, imbued with the strongest sentiments of loyalty to 
his country, outspoken in his denunciation of her opposers, and, smart- 
ing under the sufferings imposed upom the woman whom he loved best 
in all the world, he had sworn a relentless vendetta against guerillas, 
find them wherever he might,—against these monsters, cowardly, mur- 
derous assassins, who, shooting down helpless, unsuspecting men from 
the security of their lurking-places, allied to no regular band, possessed 
of neither creed nor conscience, detested alike by Unionist and Con- 
federate, a shame to manhood, an insult to humanity, settled private 
scores by dastard semblance of espousal of a cause upon which they 
but threw the shadow of a vile and unprincipled personality. 
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Bright and clear dawned the 24th of December. A mantle of 
snow, newly fallen upon valley and mountain-side, shimmered like _ 
burnished silver where the sunshine lay, and sharpened the outlines of 
the shadows, which, trembling in the traveling winds, fell im weird 
array athwart the scene. Stately pines upon the crests, gorgeous in 
their uniforms of green and gold, adorned with many a sparkling gem, 
silent witnesses to man’s invasion of the primeval forest, engrafted 
with the lore of ages dead and gone, overlooked the wide-spread pano- 
rama in staid and quiet majesty. Broad golden beams fell upon house- 
tops and the distant reaches of the road; peered in cheerily at the 
window-panes; caught upon the burnished barrel of a picket’s rifle 
and sent a flash of warning to a lurking foe; leaped up the mountain- 
sides; hovered above some yawning abyss below, and ventured on 
till lost in the engulfing shadows of the range. All nature seemed 
instinct with light and life, with the 


“Voice of gladness and a smile 
And eloquence of beauty.’ 


And now all is ready for the fée: Fallon and his assistants have 
brought their labors to a close, and are gone to gather together the 
expectant guests. The colonel, returned the night before, with a 
goodly store of the delicacies and beautiful things of the distant city, 
has grown young again amid the many surprises which awaited him. 


Painful memories are lulled to rest by the soothing influences and 
happy anticipations of the day, and “ Don,” noting the change come 
over his master, seems to catch the infection too, and wags his tail in 
suave recognition of each passer-by, and in his eye there is a look 
which seems to say, that he too understands it all, and is grateful. 
The mountain is alive with busy men, for every mess is full of prepa- 
ration for the morrow; every tent is bedecked with Christmas greens, 
and every larder stocked with game and accumulations from the trader’s 
store; the very air is redolent of suggestions of the joyous feast. Only 
from out the brooding shadows can the web of gloom be wrought, and 
upon that there are no workers, all are busied with the woof of length- 
ened sunbeams ; and now peals of merry laughter awake the echoes and 
ring out upon the air, bringing tidings of the coming guests. 

At the head-quarters all is activity ; fresh logs are rolled upen the 
fire-dogs, the flames leaping high in bright, welcoming blaze ; the outer 
doors swing open and reveal the colonel with a score of others as they 
hurry out to do the honors and extend hospitable greeting. Under 
impulse of whip and voice the smoking animals dash up the road ; the 
ambulances a moment later disgorge their precious freight, and whirl 
away to the corral ; there is a babel of voices, the commingling of the 
silvery accents of women with the deeper tones of men; there is the 
bustle of occupation, and carnival is proclaimed within the Gap. 
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From among the happy, bright faces which a couple of hours later 
gather at the dinner-table, one was conspicuously absent, an absence 
variously commented upon. Mrs. Bell, the fair widow of the Vir- 
ginia Walley, the colonel’s supposed friend and ally, the major’s detes- 
tation, and pretty Tiney Love's bée-noir, had gone from home when 
Liedtenant Sears had called with the ambulance,—where, no one could 
or would tell, nor could he get any satisfactory information as to the 
time of her probable return ; she had simply left word that she would 
find a way of coming in later, perhaps, and not to wait for her. To 
the colonel it was an evident disappointment; he had counted much 
upon her to assist him in the matter of entertaining all these young 
girls, and besides, if truth were told, he had a slight romantic leaning in 
her direction, and had looked forward to an occasional téte-d-téte which 
‘seemed now to be of shadowy prospect. To Tiney Love, with her 
forebodings of evil, this absence meant something more than accident, 
and so she had told Fallon before the party bad assembled for dinner ; 
and he, stimulated by her earnestness and evident concern, had later on 
communicated the purport of her talk to the colonel, who had laughed 
a little at her evident anxiety and rallied her about it ; still, he thought 
it just as well, before night came on, to give some directions to the offi- 
cer of the day looking towards the greater security of the place. After 
dinner there was a general move for out-door air, and it was observed 
that no one point presented the same splendid view, or held just claims 
to pre-eminence in the minds of any two of the young officers who 
acted as guides to the ladies about the place, and so it happens that at 
many points so many couples are reflected against the sky, and, upon 
the bosom of the rising winds are borne the secrets which they are wont 
to murmur of but never tell, in their airy wayward wanderings. 

At the signal station, high up above the busy scene, pacing to and 
fro, his eye scanning the country-side for miles, a sentry keeps his 
lonely vigil. Who shall follow the current of his thought as there 
come to his ears the faint ripple of girlish laughter from the lower 
heights, reminding him perhaps of the accents clear and sweet of the 
loved ones whom he left for his country’s sake far away in their moun- 
tain home. Ah! who is there to guard over them to-night ; are they 
in want ; does the fire burn brightly on their hearth ; is there promise 
there of a happy morrow? “QO God in heaven, be merciful and guard 
them safely till my return!” and perhaps for a moment a tear dims his 
vision as he looks far away over valley and mountain-range beyond to 
where his loved ones dwell, and he smothers down a sob as he turns 
again, to the weary monotony of his beat. But the lights of heaven 
begin to show themselves, and, two by two, the strollers on the moun- 
tain-side retrace their footsteps and are soon grouped about the cheery 
fires of the rambling house. There were no grand preparations of 
toilet for the ball, the pretty country girls, all pink and white in their 
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youthful freshness, aglow with the exitement and novelty of the occa- 


sion, had little need of costly silk or lace or varied gem to emphasize — 


the sweetness of budding womanhood, and there is enough of beauty 
in the diversity of flesh-tint and silken tress and simple gown to give 
effective coloring to the scene. To Vic’s wife and Mrs. Lorrain as 
matrons of riper years and graver responsibility is gracefully conceded 
the appropriateness of some more rigid adherence to the formalities of 
personal adornment, and, if in coiffure or corsage a flower blushed or 
there flashed a gem, were they not but graceful tributes to the require- 
ments of their maturer wearers. Within, there was a blaze of light 
from arch and chandelier, from sconce and fairy lanterns swinging 
among the evergreens, and from the cheery blazing logs upon the fire- 
dogs, and amid it all the murmur of happy voices, the flash of eager eyes, 
the reflected glory of a raven tress, the gentler suggestions of a golden 
curl; nimble feet in glad response to the music’s sweet, soft call and 
voluptuous abandonment to the intoxications of the hour. 

It is a time of all-absorbing revelry, a time of sweet, blissful ob- 
livion to the cares of life or its responsibilities ; all the world should 
be gay to-night, for is not the very air laden with prescience of to- 
morrow’s happy promise? The music is at its highest, the revel has 
gathered strength, and with heart and soul the dancers have thrown 
themselves into the lists; the floor trembles beneath the weight of the 
surging crowd, when suddenly, as though the hand of death had fallen 
broadcast upon the scene, the nimble feet are stilled, the music hushed, 
—some one has rushed to the door and thrown it wide open. 

“ Boom !” there was no mistake; it is the signal-gun. Crashing in 
through the open door-way comes the loud reverberation ; thundering 
along the mountain-crest goes the brazen summons, awakening the 
slumbering echoes, rolling down the declivities, voicing its warning 
upon the adjacent slopes; far reaching through the stretches of the 
valley the mandate goes,—To arms! For one short instant the 
revelers stand mute and motionless; hurried glances are exchanged, 
and then, with scant ceremony of leave-taking, the officers are gone, 
all but Fallon, who has caught his sweetheart in his arms as, with a 
wild shriek of horror and affright, she was falling senseless to the floor. 
But he cannot linger; loving hands will minister to her needs ; raising 
her in his strong arms he lays her upon a lounge, presses his lips to her 
cold forehead, and dashes through the door-way out into the night. 
Upon the bridge he finds the colonel ; rushing from their quarters come 
the aroused and eager troops; soon they are in the trenches, the covers 
are hastily torn from the field-pieces in the batteries at either side the 
roadway ; in the distance the sound of musketry and shouts of human 
voices; the pickets on the Virginia and Tennessee roads are heavily 
attacked and are being driven in; nearer and nearer comes the sound 
of commotion and the crack of rifles, but the enemy is accomplishing 
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no easy task ; they are facing men who are familiar with scenes of con- 
flict, men, who, besides the espousal of the nation’s cause, have private 
scores to settle, and so up the mountain roads they are retiring foot by 
foot, and now they have gained the shelter of the trenches, and, with 
murderous roar the artillery hurls charge upon charge of canister into 
the attacking ranks, and as they falter and turn to seek shelter and 
safety, there is a rush and shout which rolls far out upon the plain, and 
four troops of cavalry, with Lieutenant Fallon in the lead, sweep 
through the interval between the guns, and the enemy is routed utterly. 
But there has been more noise than casualty, for in the night the bullets 
have flown wildly, and wounds are more matters of accident than the 
result of unerring aim; a half-dozen wounded men, and one or two 
killed outright is the figure of the night’s ghastly work ; but nowhere 
is Fallon ; his troop has returned, but he is not with it ; his horse, taking 
the bit in his teeth, had torn on ahead of the charging troopers, and he 
had been lost in the darkness. No one dared tell Tiney of her lover’s 
disappearance that night, and she, indeed,—poor girl,—is in no state for 
explanation of any kind. Tenderly Mrs. Lorrain has nursed her into 
consciousness ; gently she has tried to soothe the poor frightened girl 
and charm away the dread forebodings of her troubled spirit; but she 
lies in a sort of stupor partly of exhaustion, partly the effects of the 
doctor’s potent medicine, rallying for a moment at times to look about 
her in a wild despairing fashion, a pained, inquiring look in her great 
sad eyes, which tells more plainly than any words her mental agony. 
And so the night slips by ; the hollow mockery of light and festoon, and 
garlands gay with ornament, are still within the ball-room. Strains of 
music, half spent, seemed poised upon the air, spell-bound in presence 
of that mightier factor which had left upon the place its legacy of 
silence and despair. Desolation has usurped the sphere of revel. 
Without, the moon, high riding among the scudding clouds, sheds its 
pale, soft light upon the mountain-top and hill-side, and presently the 
soft snow-flakes fall against the window-panes and hover round like 


‘‘ The ghosts of blossoms 
That died in the early spring.” 


Before daybreak two hundred men are riding down the incline 
towards the Virginia Valley with the intent of scouring the country 
for tidings of the missing Fallon. Stretching out into skirmish-line, 
they move forward, stopping at every farm-house, peering into every 
thicket, searching in the deeper pools of the stream that musically 
ripples its tide towards the mightier river miles away, but no tidings 
can they learn of Fallon. A small boy thought he saw a “ Yankee” 
soldier in custody of some of Giltner’s men go riding by, but it was at 
early dawn, and he could not tell “for certain.” At the Widow Bell’s 
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the colonel ordered a halt; but the widow had not returned, and he 
learned nothing there. Sick at heart, unequal to the task of bearing . 
the sad intelligence back to that distracted girl, he wrote to the “ major” 
by a courier : 


‘No news of Fallon: tell Miss Love anything you like, only give her hope to 
take with her. Get the women out of the ‘Gap’ to-day, if possible. I shall not re- 
turn till to-morrow. I believe Fallon is captured, but not hurt. Send Sturm here 


to join me. 
‘¢ ARMITAGE.” 


A week later there clattered down the road towards Jacksboro’ a 
cavalcade of some thirty horsemen. Colonel Armitage and Sturm 
were riding forth again, but on a different errand from that other ride 
which they had undertaken with the prospect of mirth and happiness 
as its sequel; now the colonel had set out to see Tiney once again, for 
he was under orders for another field of action; and Sturm would be 
an ally worth a dozen others upon this sad mission. ‘Tiney made no 
demonstration of her grief; there was no need for that; her pale, 
pained face, the nervous movement of her hands, the look of the 
stricken, helpless thing, which peered out from her tearless eyes, 
the light of hope gone out, a dulled submission to a relentless fate, 
She had sat, they told them, day after day, hours at a time, oblivious 
to all surrounding her, refusing comfort, scarce tasting food, a purpose- 
less waiting for that which something told her would never come, 
peering out at the window, as though looking beyond this world, lost 
to all interest, the light of her sweet, young life hidden in the gloom of 
an overshadowing calamity. The colonel had spoken to her words of 
hope and comfort, telling her to be brave and patient; her lover, he 
said, would surely some day come back to her; she had shown faith in 
her brother’s case, show it now in his; but his, words, though she knew 
them kindly spoken, fell on ears deaf to all save the knell of every 
joy or earthly blessing. It was only as he rose to go, and holding her 
hand in his, bade her have courage, that he would never cease his 
search for the absent one, that there came to her the blessed relief of 
tears, as she threw ker arms about his neck and wept out the story of 
her broken heart. 

And now the beautiful month of May is come, and on the air the 
accents of spring, and “gentle winds creep forth to whisper where the 
flowers are,” and earth and sky exchange glad greeting, for the warring 
elements have ceased their strife, and abroad upon the land, exultant, 
walks the white-winged messenger of Peace. Dying are the harsh, 
hoarse mutterings of fratricidal strife, the crack of rifle and the 
cannon’s roar, exultant shout of victory, the requiem of defeat, and 
earth looks up to heayen in silent gratitude that its baptism of blood 
is 
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Happy birds are abroad upon the meadows or mingling their chant 
with the song of the babbling stream, and from out beneath the sear 
and yellow leaves (dead emblems of the winter’s blight) sweet flowers 
uprear their graceful heads breathing incense o’er the land, and voice 
of man unites with earth’s mute offering in grateful praise for victory 
and peace. The pretty little village of Asheville, nestling among 
North Carolina hills, within sight and sound of that beautiful, rushing, 
swirling, eddying stream, the French Broad, was alive with military 
occupation. Upon a level space behind the town Colonel Armitage’s 
regiment lay encamped, resting after the fatigues of an up-country 
campaign. His head-quarters he had established within the town, and, 
yielding to the importunities of some charming ladies of the place, had 
slept beneath their hospitable roof, securing them against intrusion or 
annoyance from the careless soldiery. Like many another Southern 
country town upon the border-land separating opposing factions, it 
bore the traces of alternate occupation by either party. Upon its 
pretty street were many dwellings abandoned to the destroying agencies 
of time, their former occupants gone, none knew whither; unequal or 
unwilling to bear the strain upon purse or patience, they had quietly with- 
drawn to some more secluded spot, to await the issue of events. Leaning 
upon the gate, looking up and down the once carefully kept street, 
peopling again in fancy the deserted homesteads, indulging in imagina- 
tion the sometime scene of thrift and glad contentment, the colonel’s 
attention was called to a little cloud of dust at the farther end of the 
village, and presently, as a gust of wind swirled by, from out the cloud 
a half-dozen men came wearily along, leaning upon staffs of their own 
rude carving. Tattered, dust-laden, wearied, wan figures they were, 
with scant apparel and hungry, wistful look. As they drew nearer, 
their identity as escaped prisoners of war plainly declared itself, and 
Colonel Armitage passed through the gate to accost them. He had 
not gone half a dozen paces’ when for a moment he stood as though an 
apparition had risen up before him, and then with a bound was beside 
the leader of the party and had caught him in his arms. 

“ Fallon!” he cried, “ Fallon, oh! thank God!” 

“ Colonel !” exclaimed the poor, weak, half-dead man ; “ay, thank 
God, indeed ; safe again! and Tiney, what of her?” 

“She is waiting for you, Fallon,” was all that he could say, for 
somehow his words choked him, and, taking the arm of the poor, 
weak, weary traveler, he led him to the house. Taxed as had been 
his strength, his nerves, his capacity of endurance, there was a goodly 
store of young life still left to Fallon,—a latent energy which now, 
under Colonel Armitage’s good nursing, began to show itself, and 
gradually the individuality of the man was renewed and proclaimed 
itself in a hundred ways. He could hardly wait upon the slow, tedious 
processes of convalescence ; his goal was beyond, and in that direction lay 
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all his impatience ; but the colonel held him back, promising to bear 
him company in a few days more. Meanwhile, Tiney was not kept in | 
that agonized state of suspense which had so long been her portion. 
Within an hour of Fallon’s arrival at Asheville, a courier had left the 
village with a note from the colonel with orders to spare neither him- 
self nor his horse in hastening its delivery. Colonel Armitage had not 
stopped to enter into details ; in fact, he had few in his possession ; his 
note, he knew, with its half-dozen words, would bring a joy to the heart 
of the sad,. hopeless girl nothing else could bring to her; it would 
come to her in the light of a resurrection, for from the first she had 
thought her lover dead, not forever, for in her pure heart there was a 
steadfast faith in the promises which awaited their fulfillment beyond 
the grave, a faith which was her only solace, the stay of her whole life. 


‘Fallon is safe,’’ the letter ran; ‘‘has been in prison, but escaped. He is too 
weak to travel yet, but I will bring him to you in a few days. Let the knowledge 
of his safety bring back to you all the joy of which you have for so long been cru- 
elly bereft. He will need your tenderest care for awhile, but the sight of you will do 
more for him than miracles of nursing performed by us.’’ 


And while the messenger of joy sped onward towards the fulfill- 
ment of his mission, the colonel turned all his attention to his invalid. 
With no special disease, Fallon was a man stricken for the moment as 
only those who have experienced the horrors of prison life, the galling 
fetters of enforced relinquishment of liberty and personal responsibility, 
the fresh air and invigorations of out-door life can appreciate. Care 
and rest he needed badly, and these were now at hand; but there was 
a factor (without which even the best of nursing might have proved 
abortive) which worked wonders for him, that factor whose strength 
lay in the anticipations and alluring promises of the near future; that 
future which he hoped might blossom forth with a coloring so bright 
and varied, so replete with present joys and forgetfulness of the shadowy 
past, that the thread of Tiney’s life might be as though it had never 
been broken, come back again with all its youth and freshness “as 
though a rose should shut and be a bud again.” Little by little he 
unwound to Armitage the tangled skein of his experience, telling how 
his horse had dashed on, maddened by the excitement of the contest, 
carrying him into the very midst°of his enemies, who had hurried him 
that same night beyond possibility of rescue, hardly halting till he was 
secure within the confines of a loathsome prison where the cruel story 
of its hardships and privations told itself upon the wan, hopeless faces 
of many others, who had been carried away by fortune’s ebbing tide, 
to follow the light of a phantom Hope, hovering upon the border-land 
of despair. His escape and that of his companions seemed the result 
of providential ordination. Towards evening of a stormy day they 
had been sent outside the stockade, under charge of a sentinel, to 
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gather wood ; the rain was falling in torrents, and in the thick pine 
woods the lightnings were appalling. They had gathered their load 
and were returning, when, in their very midst, with deafening crash, a 
bolt shot down, struck their guardian’s rifle, and felled him to the 
earth senseless, dead, for all they knew; but they never stopped to 
ascertain, for liberty seemed within their grasp, and instinctively they 
plunged deeper into the forest. Probably they had not been followed, 
for there had been rumors in the air of peace for a day or two, and so 
they traveled on, begging food here and there at a negro cabin, lying 
hidden most of the day, and plodding on again in the darkness, till 
hearing there were Union troops at Asheville, they had summoned all 
their remaining strength and found a resting-place at last for their 
bruised and weary bodies, and freedom from suffering for their over- 
taxed and anxious minds. His was but a repetition of many another 
story of capture and imprisonment, of hardship and suffering, of star- 
vation and disease,—of favoring opportunity, a rush for liberty, the 
weary tramp, unceasing watchfulness, and at last the luxuries, the com- 
forts, the blessed boon of freedom and of home. To Tiney the months 
had been as years; there was no planning of escape, no watchfulness of 
opportunity, no community of thought with any living soul, to tempt 
the lagging hours into fleetness. Wearily the days dragged on; in a 
listless, mechanical way she went about her household duties; the 
bloom of her youth had left her cheeks ; dark lines of care marred the 
beauty of her fair face,—there was no song to tempt the birds into 
glad response; the flowers which she was wont to coax into “ scented 
blooming” lay forgotten and neglected ; here and there a lonely, timid 
thing thrust its petals from beneath the weight of last year’s dead leaves 
as though in silent inquiry ; gray threads told the story of her suffering 
amid the luxuriant bands of her raven hair; her life reflected the 
beauty of her soul, but both seemed wrapped in darkness. 

At last, one bright, beautiful morning, as she sat idly looking 
through her open window along the stretches of the winding road, a 
horseman shot suddenly into view, the long impatient strides of his 
faithful beast bringing him nearer and nearer, and the clattering hoof- 
beats awakening echoes long since gone to rest. Tiney watched him 
as one might idly watch a casual passer by, not connecting him in any 
way with any possibilities entering irfto her deserted life, until, drawing 
rein, the trooper dismounted at her gate, and then, starting like an 
affrighted thing, hardly knowing what she did, staggering to the door- 
way, she tremblingly took the letter from the man’s outstretched hand, 
and, with a long, piercing cry, upon which were the accents of a joy 
unspeakable, fell a helpless, inert mass at his feet. But joy rarely kills, 
and Tiney struggled into life again to find all things changed. 

The skies were brighter, and surely there were bursting buds upon 
the trees, and the little stream in the meadow was musical in its flow ; 
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and, oh ! how beautiful all things seemed to her,—there was a burden 
lifted from her shoulders, fetters had fallen from her feet, and life . 
seemed sweet again, and God seemed very near and good, and, as the 
shadows one by one faded away, and the colors brightened around the 
horizon of this dawning day of returning happiness, soft voices, 
whispering peace, seemed to steal upon the stillness, falling upon her 
grateful ears 


‘‘ Like the faint exquisite music of a dream.” 


May has gone, and all its buds of promise have burst forth into 
bloom, the hill-sides are bedecked with the fairest of summer’s offerings, 
the meadow brook is merry with the song of June, and on its bank 
yellow violets uprear their graceful heads and smile at buttercups and 
daisies in the meadow grasses. High up above the beetling crags of the 
adjacent mountain-range, “ringed with the azure world,” an eagle 
soars, and as the gentle murmur of the winds invade the realm where 
lie the shadows of the oak and hemlock and the chestnut, there is a 
stir of gladness as the young leaves struggle from the enfoldings of the 
bud and turn their fair young faces to the summer sun. Upon the 
broad veranda of a spacious, rambling, Southern home, embowered in 
honeysuckle and clematis, looking out upon a sweep of now neglected 
lawn, Fallon and Tiney—the cruel time of their separation over, her 
fears at rest, while upon the broad expanse of country lay the benedic- 
tion of enduring peace—are standing arm in arm. Colonel Armitage, 
his mission ended, seeing these lovers reunited and within the horo- 
scope of their young lives, signs which predict fruition of their earliest 
hopes, bearing with him the utterances of a manly gratitude and in his 
heart the graceful image of the sweet and tender girl whose lips gave 
soft-voiced emphasis to the thankfulness her eyes expressed, bade them 
farewell with a feeling akin to that of one upon whose life had settled the 
pain and weight of a mighty sorrow. In their young lives he had 
renewed the aims and aspirations of his own, and now, a lonely man, 
he was going out to face the world again, and Tiney with the impulsive- 
ness of her ardent, sympathetic nature had thrown her arms about him 
and kissed him ; but with a feeling different from when, months before, 
she had poured out upon his breast the story of her broken heart. 
And now he is gone, and together these two, with the world before 
them, step from the piazza to watch the fast-receding vehicle which is 
taking from them, perhaps forever, the best and truest friend that they 
have ever known; and as she stands “ wrapt in the sunshine’s warm 
embrace,” her eyes upturned to his, his name upon her lips, there come 
to them from every tree and shrub the voices of summer’s mated 
choristers in sweet refrain, telling of a gladness in keeping with their 


own. 
W. C. BARTLETT. 





THE UNITED SERVICE. 


NOTES ON NATIONAL GUARD STAFF DUTY. 


PART II. 


‘‘The mainspring of an army is its general staff. The staff of the United States 
should be so organized in peace as to be capable of being extended in time of war 
to all the circumstances which may grow out of the exigencies of a state of war.’’— 
GENERAL Macoms. 


In a former paper we presented a general outline of the various staff 
departments, together with some suggestions relating to the Depart- 
ments of Orders, Inspection, and subsistence. ‘The first two may be con- 
sidered as belonging properly to the staff, while the third, although equally 
as important, is more correctly denominated a supply department. 


THE QUARTERMASTER’S DEPARTMENT, 


. which we shall next briefly glance at, is also charged with supplying 
diverse wants, and is, perhaps, the most laborious of all. This depart- 
ment is not only concerned with the important duty of quartering and 
sheltering troops, as its name would imply, but seems to be expected 
to do whatever does not specifically fall within the purview of any 
other department. It supplies transportation, both by land and water, 
for all troops and material of war. It provides and distributes cloth- 
ing ; and this means not only the uniform, but every article of under- 
wear, for every season and for every latitude. It furnishes also tents, 
blankets, and camp equipage,—harness and wagons; also the animals 
to haul the wagons and the forage to feed the animals. It builds or 
charters ships, steamers, and boats, docks and wharves; constructs and 
repairs roads, railways, and bridges. It supplies the other depart- 
ments and all troops with fuel, and generally with stationery. Many 
of these supplies might, of course, be secured by requisition in a hostile 
country ; but, however procured, the labor and responsibility of collect- 
ing, transferring, issuing, and accounting for them is very great. 

The embarkation of troops on boats or railway cars requires much 
good management, and is more frequently the cause of serious delays 
than is commonly supposed. Troops should be exercised in this as 
thoroughly as in the drill-book. General Hamley says, “A battalion 
of infantry, standing ready at the station and properly practiced, en- 
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trains in a few minutes. Cavalry require twenty-five minutes to fill 
the train, and artillery half an hour.” Care should be taken to avoid 
crowding or jostling, and provision should be made for loading simul- , 
taneously at several platforms. Recent experience in Europe shows 
that large bodies of troops can be forwarded at the rate of four trains 
per hour. This supposes, however, that every man moves promptly 
to his place, without obstructing the way or turning back to exchange 
one more fond farewell with mother or sister or the girl he left behind 
him. The railway coaches used abroad, although not so comfortable 
as ours, are probably better adapted to the requirements of war. A 
recent English traveler in America, states that an ordinary passenger 
train in England seldom stops at a station longer than thirty seconds, 
and under urgent circumstances, as in war, the time could be reduced 
much below that. He also maintains that the road-beds are very 
superior to those in America, and expresses the opinion that British 
troops could be embarked and transported much more rapidly than 
ours. This smacks a little of British bluster and may perhaps be 
taken with a grain of salt. Nevertheless, it must be apparent to every 
National Guard captain, who has superintended the entraining of his 
company, that time is often needlessly consumed, not so much through 
lack of discipline as through lack of instruction. 

It would be a most valuable exercise, and one in which the National 
Guard might profitably institute competitive drills, especially in the 
artillery, to strive by frequent practice to reduce this time to a minimum. 
I remember seeing a body of several thousand troops transported by 
rail a distance of five miles to participate in a street parade. The time 
fixed for the parade was 10 o’clock a.M., but, although the troops were 
all concentrated and well in hand, and every effort was made to reach 
their appointed places on time, the column was not in readiness to move 
till 1 o’clock p.m. In these three hours’ delay the troops could have 
marched double the distance and still have been in good trim for fight- 
ing. Of course, many of these delays can be charged to inefficient 
railroad management, and this leads up’ to the suggestion that in war 
the railway train should be subjected to the same control and discipline 
as we find imposed on the mule and pack-train. This was recognized 
in the war of the Rebellion, and a railroad department or bureau was 
organized in the Quartermaster’s Department, to assist commanding 
generals to carry out their plans with more security and certainty. 

From the foregoing it will be seen that he who dons the livery of his 
country and goes forth, rifle in hand, to win renown on the field of glory, 
may soon find himself, through the exigencies of the service, compelled 
to lay aside the panoply of war and assume the modest réle of brake- 
man or mule-driver. These duties, however, although subordinate to 
the work of fighting, are really quite as important and should be none 
the less honorable. It is stated that during our last war, no less than 
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ninety thousand men wearing uniforms, who were mustered and paid as 
soldiers, were withdrawn from the line and employed as clerks or copy- 
ists at the various head-quarters. 


THE MEDICAL DEPARTMENT. 


One of the most important duties of the Medical Department is to 
prescribe and secure the enforcement of rules relating to camp and 
garrison sanitation. The prevention rather than the cure of disease is 
the desideratum in war. One sick man causes the loss of two, as one 
must be left behind to nurse him. The best organization and training 
are necessary in this department, especially when in action,—the prompt 
care of the wounded depending wholly upon the intelligence and dis- 
cipline of the ambulance corps. A celebrated European surgeon 
(Pirogoff) says, “ After all, the fate of the wounded soldier depends 
more on the administration than on the medical man ;” and Surgeon- 
General Roth, of the German army, urges that the most important 
point is the organization and personnel of the hospital corps. Statistics 
show an increasing fatality of wounds in modern warfare, and in some 
actions we find the number killed or who die immediately actually in 
excess of those who reach the hospitals. The prompt arrival of sur- 
gical aid is therefore more important than ever. In the German service 
every soldier is supplied with a little package of dressing material, 
consisting of a piece of linen, a yard of bandage, and half an ounce of 
picked lint. These articles are wrapped compactly in a piece of oiled 
linen and stitched in the left trouser’s pocket of the foot-soldier and in 
the coat of the mounted man. The means are thus immediately at 
hand for a temporary dressing, and every soldier must be taught how 
to apply it. 

It has often occurred to me that a brief course of lectures, or 
familiar talks, on the care of the health in the field, how to inure 
the feet to marching, and some practical instruction on first aid to the 
injured by the National Guard surgeons during the winter months, 
might not only prove a pleasant interruption to the monotony of com- 
pany drill, but also be productive of much good. As it is now, the 
surgeons seem to think their duties begin and end with camp. The 
frightful havoc made by disease among new or volunteer troops is well 
known to our surgeons, and should impel them to seek the co-operation 
of officers and men ia fortifying against it. During the Civil War the 
Union army lost in round numbers 94,000 men killed or died of 
wounds, while no less than 210,000 died of disease! Nearly 6,000,000 
cases of sickness were treated, only 400,000 of which were due to 
wounds. The remaining 5,600,000 were cases of disease alone! The 
appearance at the armory of the regimental surgeon in the réle of in- 
structor would no doubt be most cordially received by the men, and 
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would mark an encouraging advance in a direction hitherto almost 
wholly neglected. Finally, every regiment should have its ambulance 
corps or detachment of bearers. And these should not only exist on 
paper, but be properly organized, equipped, and drilled. It is estimated 
from the experiences of the most recent wars that at least ten per cent. 
of the troops under fire will be wounded. It is also calculated that 
four stretcher-bearers can remove the accoutrements from a wounded 
man, apply a simple dressing, place him on the stretcher, carry him to 
the nearest field hospital, and return with the empty stretcher in about 
one-half hour. A regiment of five hundred men, suffering a loss of 
forty to fifty wounded, would therefore require at least ten stretchers 
or forty bearers, in order to gather up its own wounded in two 
hours. 

In some of the States a beginning has been made in this direction 
by the organization of ambulance corps, and in others provision is made 
for employing the field-musicians in this capacity. It does not seem 
wise, however, to rely upon the trumpeters for this work. Their 
services may be required elsewhere, and at most their numbers, not ex- 
ceeding twenty or twenty-five, would be entirely insufficient. Our 
National Guard commanders should look to this important matter, for 
although this field of duty belongs to the Medical Department, the 
initiative must be taken by the line officers. Without the endorsement 
and co-operation of the company and regimental commander, the sur- 
geon cannot reach the men. And just here more, perhaps, than any- 
where else, do we realize the value of the restraining power of disci- 
pline. Any relaxation in this direction will invariably be attended by 
consequences fatal to the effectiveness of the command. A notable 
illustration is found in the Mexican war. It is related by General 
Viele that when his division took station at Cuernavaca there was 
attached to it a mounted command from Georgia, composed of young 
men of wealth and social distinction, who owned their own horses and 
equipments. Not having been much drilled or disciplined, they were 
very much averse to the “ red-tape” and “ please ma’am, may I go out” 
incident to a permanent camp or garrison ; and because of their high 
social and family influence they were exempted from the more rigorous 
discipline imposed upon the other troops, and allowed, so far as their 
personal habits, food, meals, hours of rest, etc., were concerned, to do 
about as they pleased. ‘Soon they began to sicken and die, officers 
and men, until very few were left.” Indeed, they were so depleted 
that they were finally unable to turn out enough men to bury their 
dead, and general Viele, who was then a captain, was detailed with his 
company to act as their funeral escort. The remainder of the division, 
controlled and regulated by a wholesome discipline, enjoyed remark- 
ably good health. A little instruction by the surgeons, enforced by a 
proper degree of discipline, might here have saved many lives. 
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THE ORDNANCE DEPARTMENT 


is charged with providing the weapons and explosives used in war, 
from the great gun on the sea coast to the cartridge in a cavalryman’s 
revolver. It also supplies the soldier’s field equipment, such as belt, 
haversack, canteen, cartridge-box, carbine-sling, etc., together with 
harness for artillery and saddles and horse-furnishings for mounted 
troops. The accumulation of sufficient arms and ordnance stores 
against the evil day of conflict, like the accumulation of military 
clothing, is one of the many important conditions precedent to a state 
of readiness for war. These stores must be collected in great depots or 
magazines, “ where neither moth nor rust can corrupt nor thieves break 
through and steal.” An utter neglect of these precautions compelled 
our government, during the first two years of the Rebellion, to obtain 
from foreign countries, at great expense and risk of loss, almost our 
entire supply of arms and ammunition. It is a cherished delusion 
with the mass of our people that the United States is well-nigh invin- 
cible, and that in the sudden event of war, not only would men and 
horses be forthcoming in sufficient numbers, but the arms, equipments 
and uniforms, great guns and field-pieces, shot, shell, fuses, and other 
essential supplies could be as speedily procured. An ex-President, 
being interviewed on the wisdom of providing coast defenses, is 
reported to have replied, ‘‘ There is no necessity for such extravagant 
outlay. The guns would rust out and become obsolete before we should 
need them. When the need arises, we have millions in our treasury, 
and money will buy anything. We can then go into the markets of 
the world and buy ships, great guns, and munitions,—all we want.” 
. Perhaps we should remind ourselves, occasionally, that great guns do 
not grow on trees, neither do they lie on the shelf in assorted sizes to 
suit customers like the pops in a toy-shop. Such goods are not carried 
in stock awaiting the contingency of war to create a market ; and the 
time involved in the fabrication of one gun and carriage would suffice 
for the commencement and termination of two or three wars of modern 
magnitude. 
THE ENGINEER'S DEPARTMENT. 


The National Guardsmen may not be called upon to construct 
permanent fortifications, but every State should have its battalion of 
engineers and its bridge train. These could be maintained at quite as 
little expense as the infantry, and would be found invaluable in war. 
Under the searching fire of modern weapons hasty intrenchments have 
become indispensable. In the early part of the Rebellion those who 
sought to cover themselves by artificial defenses were derisively called 
“ dirt-diggers,” but the soldier who would scorn the friendly shelter of 
a rifle-pit on the field of battle to-day might speedily pay for his 
bravado with his life. The engineer companies would soon perfect 
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themselves in the various duties peculiar to their corps, and would ere 
long be able to impart instruction to their brethren of the line. The 
soldier should no longer be required to defend himself with a spoon or 
tin-cup, but every man should be furnished with a good intrenching 
tool. Yet how many of our National Guardsmen ever saw one? 
Every civilized nation has now adopted some form of intrenching tool ; 
the one most widely used in European armies being the Sinneman 
spade. This implement weighs one and a half pounds, and is carried 
on the person of the infantry soldier in a pouch weighing about eight 
ounces. With this tool a man can cover himself in ordinary soil in 
seven or eight minutes. Superiority of fire is the great desideratum. 
Said the first Napoleon, “ Fire is everything; the rest is of small ac- 
count.” But to make fire accurate and effective a fair degree of nerve, 
coolness, and deliberation is necessary. A little mound of earth as a 
shelter, or a consciousness of the means and skill at hand to speedily 
make one, will certainly give confidence to a line, and secure the time 
necessary for aimed fire. What a pleasing innovation it would be to 
see a National Guard company “digging dirt,” or reveting a gun-pit 
or parapet with fascines and hurdles of their own fabrication! The 
National Guard pontoniers, if organized in some river town, would 
have ample opportunity to practice with the bridge train during the 
greater part of the year, and very soon we should have competitive 
drills between neighboring companies or adjacent States, which would 
be a most welcome relief to the present threadbare monotony of infan- 
try contest. 
A. C. SHARPE, 
First Lieutenant, U.S.A. 


(To be continued.) 
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THE UNITED STATES REVENUE CUTTER 
SERVICE. 


PART III.—Continued. 


THE termination of the war, in 1815, left the revenue cutter service 
in a state that was neither satisfactory nor creditable. But little atten- 
tion had been bestowed upon the corps during the second struggle with 
Great Britain, and to a great extent its welfare had been ignored and 
overlooked. With lack of method, discipline, and regulations, neglect 
of vessels and the service generally, its duties curtailed and usefulness 
impaired, the corps existed, performing somewhat wearily and labori- 
ously the duties expected of it in times of peace. But with the return 
of prosperity, attendant upon the steady growth of the mercantile marine 
and commercial pursuits, the service entered upon a new and useful era 
of its history. Some years had elapsed during which no legislation had 
aided the service, but several acts were passed prescribing new duties, 
which may be briefly noted as follows : 

The act of March 1, 1817, relative to the public timber reserva- 
tions ; the neutrality law, enacted April 20, 1818; the act of March 
3, 1819, authorizing the President to employ the public armed vessels 
to protect merchant vessels from piratical aggressions, and the act of 
May 15, 1820, continuing the same provisions in force, and further 
defining piracy. 

From 1815 to 1825, the following vessels were added to the service 
to replace those that had been captured, lost, and worn out: “ Active,” 
No. 3, “ Alabama,” “ Alert,” “Crawford,” “ Dallas,” “ Detector,” 
“ Diligence,” No. 4, “ Georgia,” “ Hornet,” “ Lookout,” “ Louisiana,” 
No. 2, “ Lynx,” “ Marion,” “ Monroe,” “ Pulaski,” “Sam Patch,” 
“Search,” “South Carolina,” No. 3, “Surprise,” and “ Vigilant.” 
During the same period officers of the navy sought and obtained posi- 
tions in the service, ranging in rank from a lieutenant to a midshipman. 
Lieutenant Thomas Paine, Jr., commanded the “ Crawford,” stationed 
at Savannah, Ga., for a number of years, and had for his first lieutenant 
George B. Forrester, midshipman ; Thomas Ross, a midshipman, after- 
wards commanded the “ Gallatin,” while Daniel Dobbin, John Adams 
Webster, and Alexander Beard, masters in the navy, all received com- 
missions in the revenue cutter service. In addition, there were James 
Smith, John Jackson, Daniel Hazard, Dagomar Taylor, Benjamin 
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Matthews, and James B. Knight, who left the navy to serve under the 
Treasury Department. A few years later, H. D. Hunter, W. A. 
Howard, L. C. F. Fatio, and Winslow Foster left the navy for captain- 
cies in revenue cutters, while the following navy officers were associated 
together on board the “ Rush,” stationed at New York: Oscar Bullis, 
captain ; John J. Glasson, first lieutenant ; Stephen C. Rowan, second 
lieutenant. On the “ Alert,” stationed at the Narrows, were Charles 
H. Bell, captain ; James H. Rowan, first lieutenant ; and G. A. O’Brien, 
second lieutenant, who resigned from the navy in order to remain in 
the revenue cutter service. Thus, while officers of the Treasury corps 
in many instances joined the navy, their places were filled by gentlemen 
attached to the stronger arm of the government, who, in general, were 
actuated by a desire to enjoy command and in hopes of speedier pro- 
motion. The navy at that time offered but little encouragement to 
the junior officers so far as advancement and promotion were concerned ; 
while the revenue cutter service possessed many advantages that were 
not lost sight of by those interested.’ 

In addition to the usual routine duties pertaining to the corps, the 
various vessels on the Southern coast and in the Gulf were kept actively 
employed in suppressing pirates whose daring inroads upon the peace- 
ful merchantmen had awakened the indignation of the nation. While 
the navy operated vigorously in the West Indian waters, the fleet, light 
draught revenue cutters were cruising among the keys, lagoons, and 
shallow waters with which the Southern waters abound. The revenue 
cutter “ Alabama,” while cruising off the mouth of the Mississippi, 
fell in with a piratical schooner heavily armed, which only yielded after 
a stubborn resistance. Captain Jackson, commanding the “ Marion,” 
stationed at Charleston and cruising to Key West, particularly dis- 
tinguished himself in chastising and exterminating the piratical bands 
who found their lurking-places along the Florida keys. The various 
armed vessels sailing under flags adopted by South American republics, 
and claiming to be regular cruisers and privateers, which thin veil of 
authority furnished a pretext for carrying arms and large crews, were 
frequently caught committing depredations and outrages upon defense- 
less merchantmen along unfrequented stretches of the coast. Lieuten- 


1 Rules of the Navy Department regulating the civil administration of the navy 
of the United States, dated 1832, contains the following, page 55, chapter Ixviii. : 


‘ RevENUE CuTTerR SERVICE. 


‘1, Officers of the navy, who may accept commissions in the revenue service, 
are for the time being subject to the orders of the Secretary of the Treasury. 

‘¢2. Such officers will receive a furlough from the Navy Department, and will 
not be permitted to retire from the service assigned by the Secretary of the Treasury, 
but by his consent, or by order of the Secretary of the Navy, and will remain on 
furlough until ordered into active service in the navy, May 24, 1830. 

‘*8. Such officers are permitted and directed to retire from the revenue service 


after April, a.p. 18382.” 
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ant McCluney, commanding the United States schooner “ Revenge,” 
co-operated with the “Gallatin” along the Southern coast for the sup- 
pression of the evil, while the “ Dallas,” cruising from Savannah to 
the southward, kept the movements of patriot vessels under strict sur- 
veillance, and on one occasion captured the “patriot” brig “General 
Ramirez,” mounting ten guns, and carrying a crew.of twenty-eight men. 
She had beneath her spar-deck two hundred and eighty slaves, destined 
for some point along the coast. The resources of the service were taxed 
to the utmost in discharging the arduous duties devolving upon it, com- 
bining as they did both civil and military features. The important 
measures regulating and governing all vessels engaged in trade, both 
foreign and coasting, were not overlooked ; and with the experience 
gained from constant cruising on the coast, the revenue cutter service, 
in point of practical experience, enjoyed, and deservedly so, a high rep- 
utation for professional excellence. Captain John McGowan, revenue 
cutter service, alludes as follows to the cutters which were in commis- 
sion when he entered the corps, May 31, 1831: 


‘“‘The schooners all carried foretop-sails except the ‘ Marion,’ ‘ Pulaski,’ and 
‘Washington,’ which vessels carried fore and main topsails. The ‘ Jackson’ also 
carried fore and main topsails while I was attached to her, from 1836 to 1838. We 
cruised from Eastport to Galveston, Texas, engaged principally on light-house 
duty. Most of the vessels were very fast and remarkably fine vessels of their class, 
and fit for any duty on the coast.” 


The officers were recruited from the quarter-deck of the merchant 
service, which practical school has supplied both to the navy and reve- 
nue cutter service some of the finest officers known to both branches of 
the government. That source for producing officers is no longer avail- 
able, and another method has been instituted so far as the Treasury 
arm of the service is concerned. But the conditions have changed 
also,—fortunately perhaps,—and steamers with a limited area of sail 
power have been substituted for the taunt, rakish crafts that in point 
of appearance and sailing qualities challenged the admiration of all 
who saw them, and called from the officers fine seamanship and unceas- 
ing vigilance. 

The following revenue cutters were in commission from 1830 to 
1837 inclusive : 


Name. Rig. Tonnage. Station. 


“ Alert” (old) : - Schooner. 

‘¢ Alert” . ‘i J * . New York until 1838, then trans- 
ferred to Eastport. 

‘“ Alabama” . ° i ... New Orleans, La. Sold 1888. 

‘¢ Benjamin Rush”’ ‘ . Long Island Sound. Built in New 
York, 1881. 

“Qampbell” . . . . Baltimore, Md. Condemned and 
sold, 1835. 
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Name. Rig. 


“Crawford” . ‘i F Schooner, 
‘¢ Dallas” ‘ @ ° c 
‘¢ Detector”’ 

‘¢ Dexter”’ 

“cc Eagle”’ 

“Erie” . 

‘¢ Florida” 

*¢ Gallatin” 

‘* Georgia”’ 

“George Washington” . 

‘¢ Hamilton” . 


‘¢ Ingham’”’ 


‘¢ Jackson”’ 


“ Jefferson’”’ 


‘‘ Louisiana”’ . 
‘* Madison”’ 
‘“‘ Marion” 


‘“‘ McLane”’ 


‘¢ Morris” ws ‘ . Fore and main 
topsail. 
‘Old Dexter’’ ‘ ‘ 6s 


* Portsmouth”’ 

* Pulaski’”’ ‘ 
‘¢ Richard Rush’”’ 

‘“ Sam Patch”’ 


‘ Search”’ ‘ 
‘‘ South Carolina”’ . 
“‘Swiftsure”’ . 


“Taney” 
“ Vigilant’’ 


‘¢ Washington” 
“Washington” (new) 


Tonnage. 


90. 


76. 


100. 


80. 


Station. 


Savannah, Ga. Built in New 
York, 1828. 

New-Berne, N.C. Condemned 
and sold, 1840. 

Portland, Me. Condemned and 
sold, 1831. 

Norfolk, Va. Condemned and 
sold, 1833. 

Newport, R. I. 

Erie, Pa. 

Delaware. Sold in 1831. 

Delaware station to 1840; then 
transferred to coast duty, New 
York. ’ 

Savannah, Ga., 1830. Chartered 
for 1829. 

Coast of Florida. Built in New 
York, 1832. 

Boston, Mass. Built in New York, 
1831. 

New Orleans, La. Built in New 
York, 1830. 

Charleston, S.C. Built at Wash- 
ington Navy-Yard, 1832. Was 
light-house inspecting vessel in 
1835, 1836, and 18387. 

Mobile, Ala. Builtin New York, 
1832. 


Portsmouth, N. H. 

Charleston, S.C. Cruised to Key 
Wesf. Sold 1882. 

New Bedford, Mass. Builtin New 
York, 1832. 


Coast of Florida. Built in New 
York, 1832. 


Pensacola, Fla. Sold 1833. 


Built at New York, and lost off 
St. Augustine, December 30, 
1830. 

Stationed at Boston in 1820. 

Charleston, S. C. 

Eastport, Me. Condemned and 
sold, 18388. 

Built in New York, 1838, for in- 
specting light-houses. 

Newport, R. I. 


Built in 1837. Transferred to 
coast survey, 1838. 
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Name. Rank. Station. 
‘¢ Woodbury” ; . Foreand main 120. New Orleans and Texas. Built at 
topsail, Baltimore, 1836. 
* Wolcott” . ‘ ; s 90. New London, Conn. Built at New 
York, 1831. 


“ Wasp” 


In 1832 the officers were stationed as follows: 


Eastport, Me. Cutter ‘‘ Swiftsure.”’ 

Name. Rank. Date of Commission. 
William A. Howard? . . Captain, December 31, 1829. 
Uriah Coolidge . ‘ . First lieutenant, August 23, 1819. 
John Whitcomb . : . Second lieutenant, August 28, 1819. 
Joseph Noyes . é - Warrant officer, April 16, 1831. 
Uriah Coolidge, Jr. . . Warrant officer, April 16, 1881. 


Portland, Me. Cutter ‘‘ Morris.” 

Name. Rank. Date of Commission. 
Henry D. Hunter. . - Captain, November 24, 1824. 
Green Walden. ‘i . First lieutenant, December 15, 1830. 
William H. Mills. : . Second lieutenant, December 15, 1830. 
Lemuel Bryant . ° - Warrant officer, May 14, 1830. 
George Hays : ; . Warrant officer, August 7, 1830. 
Robert Greenough : . Warrant officer, August 7, 1830. 


? The following accompanied the commission forwarded to Captain W. A. 
Howard, and is interesting as showing the mode of procedure nearly sixty years 
ago: 
” ‘« TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 

‘4th January, 1830. 
“Sir: ; 
“A commission constituting you a captain in the Revenue Cutter Service has 
been transmitted to the Collector at Portland, to which place you will proceed, and 
after taking the oath prescribed by law before the Collector, you will assume the 
command of the Cutter ‘ Detector.’ 

‘‘ The Cutter is placed under the superintendence of the Collector of the Dis- 
trict of Portland. She will cruise in the waters between Cape Elizabeth and Pe- 
nobscot Bay in such places as the Collector may from time to time indicate to you, 
and to which orders you will conform. 

‘‘ For a knowledge of the duties of the officers of the Cutter, you are referred 
to the Act of Congress of 2 March, 1799, and Supplement 1 March, 1828. The 
Act of 18 February, 1793, 2 March, 1819, and 7 May, 1822, and to the several acts 
prohibiting the slave trade. 

‘‘ The crew of the Cutter will consist of six warrant officers, who will be ap- 
pointed by the President, Four able seamen, of whom, one will be a carpenter, and 
one a pilot, a cook, a steward, and four boys. The seamen’s wages will not exceed 
$15 per month. The crew will be shipped for one year, according to the form of 
articles herewith enclosed. 

‘“‘ Until the receipt of a general instruction, dated 17 ulto., and which may be 
looked for in a few days, you will conform to those under which your predecessor 
has acted, which it is presumed will be found on the Cutter. 

“‘T am, sir, respectfully 
‘¢ Your obedient servant, 
“8S. D. INGRAHAM, 
‘“* Secretary of the ; 
“Wan. A. Howarp, Esq., a a 
‘‘ Captain, Revenue Outter Service.’’ 
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Portsmouth, N. H. Cutter ‘‘ Portsmouth.”’ 


Name. 
Thomas M. Shaw. 
Caleb Currier 
Moses Darnell 
George Morrill 


Boston, Mass. 


Name. 
Richard Derby 
Lewis Girdler 
Penn Townsend 
Samuel N. Scott . 
Thomas Stoddard . 


New Haven, Conn. 


Name. 
Andrew Mather 
Daniel P. Augur . 
Horatio A. Tracey 
William B. Taber 


Newport, R. I. 


Name. 

‘John Cahoone 
Thomas Hudson 
Stephen Thatcher 
Stephen Cornell 
John G. Munn 
Peter Stover 
James Thompson . 


Rank. 
Captain, 
First lieutenant, 


Date of Commission 


September 5, 1829. * 
April 18, 1830. 


Second lieutenant, April 13, 1830. 


Warrant officer, 


September 10, 1830. 


Cutter “ Hamilton.” 


Rank. 
Captain, 
First lieutenant, 
Second lieutenant, 
Second lieutenant, 
Warrant officer. 


Rank. 
Captain, 
First lieutenant, 


Second lieutenant, 


Warrant officer, 


Rank. 

Captain, 

First lieutenant, 
Second lieutenant, 
Warrant officer, 
Warrant officer, 
Warrant officer, 
Warrant officer, 


Date of Commission. 
August 7, 1830. 
March 24, 1820. 
March 24, 1820. 
April 24, 1830. 
March 21, 1831. 


Cutter ‘‘ Wolcott.” 


Date of Commission. 
April 24, 1829. 
October 15, 1812. 
December 22, 1830. 
January 4, 1831. 


Cutter “ Vigilant.” 


Date of Commission. 
January 25, 1812. 
January 25, 1812. 
January 24, 1831. 
March 6, 1830. 
March 27, 1830. 
March 27, 1830. 
March 21, 1831. 


New York, N. Y. Cutter ‘ Alert.” 


Name. 
Charles H. Bell 
James H. Rowan. 
G. A. O’Brien 
John Taylor 
John Little . 

A. P. Brittingham 
Egbert Van Buren 
Robert Boyd 


Rank, 
Captain, 
First lieutenant, 
Second lieutenant, 
Warrant officer, 
Warrant officer, 
Warrant officer, 
Warrant officer, 
Warrant officer, 


Date of Commission. 
March 26, 1830. 
April 13, 1830. 
February 16, 1830. 
April 30, 1830. 
August 4, 1830. 
October 16, 1830. 
October 26, 1830. 
October 17, 1831. 


New York, N. Y. Cutter ‘“‘ Rush.” 
Rank. — 


Name. 
Oscar Bullis . 
John J. Glasson 
Stephen C. Rowan 
Joseph A. Bender 
John Egbert : 
Vou. III. N.S.—No. 3. 


Captain, 

First lieutenant, 

Second lieutenant, 

Warrant officer, 

Warrant officer, 
19 


Date of Commission. 
June 6, 1830. 
May 28, 1881. 
August 12, 1830. 
November 13, 1880, 
April 13, 1831. 
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Delaware Station. Cutter ‘‘ Gallatin.” 


Name. 


William W. Polk 
Enos Schillinger . 


Josiah March 


George Berriman . 


Arnold Burrough 


Charles Groover . 


John H. Maulsby 
James B. Rodgers 
John McGowen 

Joseph De Binder 


Rank. Date of Commission. 
Captain, July 25, 1825. 
First lieutenant, July 29, 1828. 
Second lieutenant, July 19, 1828. 
Warrant officer, April 13, 1830. 
Warrant officer, June 17, 1830. 
Warrant officer, October 1, 1830. 
Warrant officer, January 4, 1831. 
Warrant officer, April 31, 1881. 
Warrant officer, May 31, 1831. 
Warrant officer, June 13, 18381. 


Baltimore, Md. Cutter ‘‘ Campbell.”’ 
Date of Commission. 


August 19, 1828. 


Name. Rank. 
Nicholas Bicker . 3 . Captain, 


John Besse . : , . First lieutenant, August 29, 1828. 
William M. A. Moore. 


Second lieutenant, July 16, 1831. 


Norfolk, Va. Cutter ‘‘ Crawford.” 
Date of Commission. 


November 22, 1819. 


Name. Rank. 


John A. Webster . ; . Captain, 


Ezekiel Jones 
Robert Wilson 
Beverly Diggs 
Thomas Sands 
William Maurice 
Charles Clarke 
Peter Gerrahty 


James M. Stanard 


Name. 


William Coody 


Thomas Eveleth . 
Philemon Gatewood 


John Walker 
George Wilson 


William S. Young 


First lieutenant, May 2, 1827. 
Second lieutenant, April 1, 1831. 
Warrant officer, March 20, 1830. 
Warrant officer, March 2, 1830. 
Warrant officer, March 2, 1830. 
Warrant officer, March 10, 1830. 
Warrant officer, March 10, 1830. 
Warrant officer, April 6, 1830. 


Norfolk, Va. Cutter ‘‘ Dexter.”’ 


Rank. Date of Commission. 
Captain, July 6, 1828. 
First lieutenant, December 9, 1832. 
Second lieutenant, December 9, 1832. 
Warrant officer, March 10, 1828. 
Warrant officer, March 10, 1828. 
Warrant officer, September 8, 1828. 


New Berne, N. C. Cutter “‘ Dallas.” 


Name. 


Farnifold Green . 
Thomas C. Rudolph 


Richard Evans 


Rank. Date of Commission. 
Captain, May 16, 1828. 
First lieutenant, April 26, 1828. 
Second lieutenant, March 15, 1828. 


Charleston and Key West. Cutter ‘“‘ Marion.’ 


Name. 


John Jackson 
Robert Day . 


Napoleon L. Coste 


Rank, Date of Commission. 
Captain, April 24, 1818. 
First lieutenant, December 6, 1880. 
Second lieutenant,* November 2, 1830. 


Mobile and Key West. Cutter ‘‘ Pulaski.”’ 


Name, 


William Olmstead 
Thomas M. Randolph . 
Henry B. Nones . 


Rank. Date of Commission. 
Captain, May 26, 1831. 
First lieutenant, April 28, 1831. 
Second lieutenant, June 10, 1831. 
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Mobile, Ala. Cutter ‘* Alabama.”’ 


Name. Rank. Date of Commission. 
Winslow Foster . . . Captain, March 28, 1821. 
LeviC. Harby . . . First lieutenant, October 22, 1829. 
William B. Whitehead . Second lieutenant, July 9, 1831. 


New Orleans, La. Cutter “‘ Ingham.” 


Name. Rank. Date of Commission. 
James Nicholson . . Captain, April 23, 1829. 
Charles B. Childs . - First lieutenant, May 31, 1831. 
John Martin ; . . Second lieutenant, July 20, 1831. 


Lake Erie. Cutter ‘“‘ Benjamin Rush.”’ 


Name. Rank. Date of Commission. 
Daniel Dobbin . . Captain, April 4, 1829. 
Michael Conner . . First lieutenant, September 25, 1828. 


Not on duty. 


Name. Rank. Date of Commission. 
William Gatewood. . Captain, April 5, 1831. 
Joseph Gould. ‘ . First lieutenant, July 11, 1831. 
John C. Carter . ‘ . Second lieutenant, July 16, 1831. 


The service at this time was in a measure local, each cutter being 
permanently stationed, and performing duty only in home waters ; 
while the officers were appointed through the recommendations of 
captains and collectors of customs, the names being sent to Washington 
for the President’s approval. Rations were sometimes furnished by 
the captain, and on Southern stations officers employed their slaves on 
board, drawing their wages, as stewards, cooks, and waiters. This 
practice was abolished in 1843, in accordance with the regulations 
issued governing the service. The first revenue cutters to leave North- 
ern stations for the South were those ordered to Charleston in the Nul- 
lification troubles of 1832-33,—viz., “ Alert,” “Gallatin,” “ McLane,” 
and “Jackson.” About the same time officers were detached from 
home stations and ordered from point to point at the option of the 
Department. A regular uniform was authorized by the Secretary. 
Naval officers were instructed either to return to the navy or adopt 
permanently the commissions issued as officers of the revenue cutter 
service ;* additional cutters were stationed along the coast, the service 
was generally enlarged, receiving a fresh impetus from the renewed 


8 The revenue cutter ‘‘ McLane,” when finished, in 1832, was ordered to the 
Washington Navy-Yard, and while there was visited by many people, especially 
members of Congress, and was admired by all for her beauty, symmetry, and elegance 
of finish. Her armament was four brass 9-pounders, on elegant mahogany carriages, 
with an ample supply of the latest improved small-arms. Other vessels were built 
of larger dimensions, but the ‘‘ McLane’’ excelled them all in beauty of design and 
sailing qualities. She was the crack vessel of the service. Subsequently many of 
the old revenue cutters were sold and passed into the possession of Cubans, who used 
them for slavers. 
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interest manifested in its welfare by the Department. The present 
system of managing disbursements, furnishing supplies, and rendering 
returns of same were introduced, and the rolls showed a total of ninety- 
two officers and eighteen vessels, performing duty from Eastport to the 
Rio Grande. The titles masters and mates (which for some reason had 
been adopted in the early establishment of the service) were now dis- 
carded by the Department, and commissions containing the specified 
rank of captain, first, second, and third lieutenants were issued. This 
was in accordance with the text of Alexander Hamilton’s original draft 
of bill establishing the corps. 

In 1836 hostilities were commenced in Florida by the Seminoles, 
Major Dade’s command, at Fort Brooke, was ordered to the assistance 
of the Indian agent. While on the march the force was ambushed and 
massacred by the Indians. Fort Brooke was in great danger ; but the 
opportune arrival of the revenue cutter “ Washington” from Key West 
relieved the anxiety of those in authority. Men, guns, and ammuni- 
tion were landed, and a detachment of sailors, in charge of a lieutenant, 
took possession of the passage leading to the river. The Indians, 
ascertaining from their scouts that ample preparations had been made 
for their reception, wisely refrained from attacking the post. The 
revenue cutters “ Jefferson,” “ Dallas,” and “ Dexter,” in addition to 
the “ Washington,” rendered efficient service during the war, which 
extended over two years and a half. The “ Jefferson,” Washington,” 
and “ Dexter” co-operated with the navy, acting under orders from the 
Secretary of the Navy. The lives and property of settlers, light- 
houses, stores, ete., were protected by the revenue cutters, and opera- 
tions of the troops facilitated by the vessels and boats transporting 
them from point to point, covering encampments and stores with their 
light but effective broadside guns. The greater part of the duty was, 
however, performed in boats, officers and men frequently being two 
weeks on boat expeditions, exposed to all the dangers coincident to 
chasing invisible savages through the almost impenetrable everglades 
and swamps of Florida ; braving as well the noxious vapors and deadly 
malaria of the low, treacherous stretches and bayous with which the 
lurking-places of the savages abounded. The “Jackson,” Captain 
Hunter, was cruising on the coast, examining light-houses and inspect- 
ing revenue cutters on the various stations. In the early part of 1836 
the vessel visited St. Mark’s, and found that the Indians had attacked 
the place the night before. A force of twenty men and two brass 
howitzers, with ammunition, were landed, the old Spanish fort taken 
possession of, and held for the protection of the inhabitants until the 
arrival of fifty mounted volunteers from Tallahassee. Commander 
Mix, of the United States ship “Concord,” wrote a handsome letter 
to Captain E. Jones, commanding the cutter “ Washington,” which 
document closed as follows : 
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“‘The promptness with which you have executed every order, for the last three 
months, whilst co-operating with this ship in protecting the inhabitants of Florida, 
and in the various expeditions against the hostile Indians, deserves my approbation 
and entitles you to my confidence and esteem.’’ 


In recognition of the services rendered by the officers and men of 
revenue cutter service during the Seminole war, they were granted by 
the government, each a quarter section of land. From the command- 
ant of Fort Brooke, and the commanding officer of the “ Vandalia,” 
Captain Jones and officers received handsome letters acknowledging 
their efficiency. 


H. D. Smita, 
First Iieutenant U. S. Revenue Cutter Service. 


(Concluded next month.) 
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GREAT COMMANDERS OF MODERN TIMES: 


(FROM THE LONDON NAVAL AND MILITARY MAGAZINE.) 
I.—TURENNE. 


I REMEMBER hearing a soldier of promise remark that war had so 
completely changed that it was useless to study the campaigns of Napo- 
leon. This foolish paradox represents ideas too common among mili- 
tary men of late; and is about as true as an old notion, rudely 
exploded on the great day of Austerlitz, that Frederick’s usual method 
of giving battle was so infallible, under all circumstances, that a long 
flank march under the guns of an enemy in position is scientific 
strategy. An opinion is abroad that German genius has wrought such 
a revolution in the art of war that all that has gone before is obsolete ; 
that Moltke is a faultless commander, whose exploits surpass those of 
all chiefs ; nay, that mechanism and organization are the best means of 
assuring success to armies in the field. It is time to expose the perilous 
errors, mixed with particles of truth, in these shallow statements. The 
subordinate methods and rules of war have been largely changed, in the 
progress of the age, and especially through its material inventions ; but 
the higher parts of the art can never vary, for they have their origin in 
the faculties of man, as grandly developed in Cesar and Hannibal as in 
the great captains of modern times; and the exhibition of these, what- 
ever may be the conditions of time and other accidents, will always be 
matter of fruitful study. As for the “ faultlessness” of Moltke, that 
distinguished man would be the first to admit that, like all generals, he 
has made grave and palpable errors. |§ Extraordinary, indeed, as have 
been his achievements, his campaigns in Bohemia and France show that 
his strategic and tactical mistakes were many ; and though he is a real 
chief of the Napoleonic school, he has done nothing that can be com- 
pared to the movements round Mantua in 1796, to the Alpine march 
that led to Marengo, to the manceuvres that immured Mack in Ulm, to 
the last swoop on Belgium in 1815. That mechanism and organization 
count for much, is a truth as old as the days of the Legions; but the 


1To be followed by papers on Marlborough, Frederick the Great, Napoleon, 
Wellington, and Moltke. 
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genius of leaders in directing armies has always been the chief element 
of success in war ; and, so far from this being less the case at the present 
day than it has been of old, this influence is now more than ever decisive. 
It is obvious, in fact, that the powers of the chief will have increasingly 
greater effect as armies have grown to immense proportions, and military 
movements have become more complex, more extended, and, above all, 
more rapid ; and if a mere tactician will, perhaps, do less, on a given 
field, than a century ago, victory in a campaign will, in this age, in the 
main depend on superior strategy. 

I purpose, in this and subsequent articles, to endeavor to illustrate 
the main principles and permanent lessons of the art of war in brief 
sketches of the lives and the deeds of famous commanders of modern 
times ; and I shall try to dispel the notions that military history before 
Sadowa is a mere old almanac, and that the exclusive study of modern 
Prussian routine is the best education of the accomplished soldier. 
For authority, I need only refer to Napoleon.? “Tactics,” wrote that 
master of war, “ manceuvres, the science of the engineer and of the 
artillerist, can be learned in treatises, like geometry ; but knowledge of 
the high parts of war can be acquired only by study of the history of 
war, and of the battles of great captains, and by experience.” 

I have placed Turenne at the head of my list, not only because he 
comes first in time, but because the art of war made immense progress 
during the long career of this illustrious chief, was greatly improved by 
his powerful genius, and gradually acquired a modern aspect. Before I 
attempt, however, to sketch his exploits, I would say a word on the 
condition of the art before it passed into his master hand. The leading 
maxims of war were fully understood ; and great commanders had, in 
many a contest, shown what the qualities are which insure success in 
the strife of opposing armies. That a general in a campaign should 
have a distinct object, that he should steadily endeavor to carry it out, 
and that he should so combine his means as to promote his ends, were 
recognized and approved principles; and the value of intelligence in 
great movements, of energy and skill in the direction of troops, and of 
careful administration in military affairs, had been illustrated by fine 
examples. Passing, too, from these universal truths, the principal rules 
of strategic science had been ascertained in their main outlines, and ably 
brought to the test of experience ; nay, war had exhibited grand instances 
of strategy, whether of offense or defense, which, founded as it is on 
the peculiar character and faculties of individual men, had never per- 
haps more noted champions than Hannibal and the Roman Fabius. 
The advantage, for instance, of having the possession of interior lines 
on a field of mancuvre had been clearly perceived by Guébriant, and 
was repeatedly seen in the Thirty Years’ War; Gustavus had shown 


2 Napoleon Correspondence, vol. xxxi. p. 365. 
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what could be accomplished by rapid and well concerted movements 
against the communications of a hostile army ; and Wallenstein had 
proved how great could be the power of firmness, endurance, and patient 
skill in resisting even the most able enemy. The art, however, owing 
to many causes, had not as yet been nearly developed, and had not even 
approached its. present perfection. Fine movements, indeed, were 
occasionally made; the march of Gustavus, for example, down “ the 
Priests’ Lane,” which carried him into the heart of the empire, and 
some of the marches of Parma, in an earlier age, remain noble specimens 
of audacious genius. But strategy was still, so to speak, cramped and 
limited by all kinds of obstacles, and it could not attain the freedom and 
grandeur which it has exhibited in the wars of this century. On every 
theatre of war, from Vienna to Brussels, the state of husbandry was 
backward in the extreme; there were immense wastes of morass and 
forest ; and even the plain country was not half cultivated. The roads, 
too, were comparatively few, and even the main roads were, for the 
most part, bad ; the great rivers had but few bridges, and minor streams 
were not bridged at all; and the passes across the chief mountain-ranges 
were mere paths and tracks, intricate and difficult. The natural im- 
pediments to the march of armies were, therefore, many and often 
formidable ; and these were greatly increased by the numerous fortresses 
which had grown up since the feudal age, and which, covering frontiers 
and main approaches, and barring the way to an invader’s progress, 
could not easily be passed by even a daringenemy. In addition to this, 
the means of supply and of transport possessed by modern armies either 
did not exist or were very scanty; magazines, trains, and the many 
appliances that enable troops of this day to live and move, were quite 
in an embryonic state; and a general was often compelled to rely on 
plunder and rapine to support his soldiery. In these circumstances, the 
rapid mancuvres and the grand movements leading to decisive battles 
which belong to the age of Napoleon and Moltke could be witnessed only 
on a small scale, and occurred only in rare instances. War, as a rule, 
had a contracted aspect ; and its ends were often different from those of 
ourtime. Beset by impediments, even the greatest chiefs were frequently 
unable to make long marches, or to attempt anything like audacious 
strategy ; and though Gustavus had fully seen that the main object of 
a campaign was to cripple an adversary in pitched battles, this was not 
yet an accepted principle. The art of war still largely consisted in 
wearing out an enemy in petty combats, in devastation, and wrecking a 
country, in incursions attended by partial success; and the aim of com- 
manders often was not so much to defeat a hostile army as to find good 
quarters in an unravaged province. Campaigns were late, slow, and 
had small results; as a rule, winter campaigns were rare. Above all, 
it had become a maxim that before invading an enemy’s country it was 
necessary first to reduce its fortresses; months, and even years, were 
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taken up in sieges ; and the art, it has been said, “‘ seemed to flit around 
strong places.” In short, owing to the local accidents and peculiarities 
of the seventeenth century, strategy, though in existence and in a state 
of progress, was still quite immature and imperfect. 

The science of tactics had at this period made less progress than 
that of strategy. It had become recognized that the three arms should 
act in concert, and support each other; and a distinct unity was seen in 
battles, unlike the desultory combats of the Middle Ages. But the 
great principle of modern tactics, that an army should be arrayed on the 
ground, not according to any unchanging method, but so that eacli arm 
should turn to account the character and local features of the spot, had 
searcely entered the minds of men; it certainly had not been fully 
established. An army took its position in a settled order: the cavalry 
always on either wing, the infantry in the centre, and the guns in front. 
There usually was a considerable reserve ; and the importance, for in- 
stance, of so placing cavalry that it could fall on an enemy from under 
cover, or of so distributing guns that they could enfilade infantry, or 
throw a concentrated or plunging fire, was as yet little, if at all, under- 
stood. In these circumstances the marked diversity which is a charac- 
teristic of modern battles, which makes no one exactly resemble the 
other, and in consequence of which the tactical skill of a chief in com- 
mand is taxed to the utmost, existed only to a small extent. There was 
a distinct sameness in the battles of the age, and these usually consisted 
in acontest between the hostile footmen and guns in the centre—a mere 
partial engagement without manceuvres—until the success of the cavalry 
on either side enabled it to assail the flank or the rear of the enemy. 
The tactics, therefore, of this period were very different from those of 
our own; and this difference was made greater through the change in 
the relations of the three arms, and in the efficiency and the power of 
infantry, which has taken place since the seventeenth century. At this 
period cavalry was by far the most important and capable arm ; it was, 
in fact, the manceuvring force in the field. The value of artillery was 
still unknown, for guns were comparatively few and ill served; and 
footmen, often inferior in numbers to horsemen, were a combined array 
of musketeers and pikemen, invariably marshalled in dense masses, 
unequal to quick and difficult movements, and utterly inferior to the 
infantry of this day in relative strength, in the efficacy of fire, in ability 
either to attack or defend, and in evolutions and manceuvres in the field. 
Under these conditions, a general gave his chief attention to his most 
powerful arm; artillery and foot played a subordinate part ; and, as I 
have said, the event of battles was usually decided by a charge of 
horsemen launched against an exposed side of a hostile army. But if 
the tactics of those days were unlike ours, it is a mistake to suppose 
that they did not afford full scope to superior skill and genius. The 
front of battles was comparatively small ; a general’s eye could command 
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the whole field, and victory usually depended on the inspiration of the 
chief, who, with ready design, and at the fitting moment, could direct 
his cavalry in collected force against a hesitating and already shaken 
enemy. ‘This was the distinctive gift of the famed Condé, and of that 
born master of tactics, Cromwell ; it was conspicuously proved at Rocroy 
and Marston Moor; and it is a gift of the very highest order, if it does 
not exactly resemble the faculties which prepared Ramillies, Leuthen, 
and Austerlitz. For the rest, an army of this period, considered as a 
whole, was very different from an army of the nineteenth century ; and 
this, too, affected the art of Tactics. In numbers, it was comparatively 
small; thirty thousand men would be a very large army. It was 
deficient in unity and combined strength, for it was a mere array of 
battalions and squadrons ; divisions and corps were as yet unknown, and 
a general-in-chief did not possess the supreme authority now entrusted 
to him. The discipline, too, and the organization of such an army was 
still far from good ; the troops did not even wear a uniform, and were 
more akin to a feudal militia than to regular and trained soldiers; the 
muster-rolls were always incomplete, owing to the Falstaffian tricks of 
officers, as yet subject to little control, and mutiny and insubordination 
were too common. Such an army, from the nature of the case, would 
be a weak and uncertain instrument of war; and this alone made the 
tactics of the day less decisive, as a general rule, in results, than those of 
later great masters of war. 

The art of war at this time, in short, has been happily compared toa 
bird, which eagerly spreads its wings for a flight, but is held, checked 
by restraints, to the ground. I pass on to the great captain whose life 
and career I attempt to illustrate. Turenne was born in 1611, a scion 
of the princely noblesse of France, his father being Sovereign Lord of 
Sedan, his mother a daughter of William the Silent, who largely 
transmitted the high qualities of the House of Nassau to her renowned 
offspring. As has happened with other famous warriors,—with Luxem- 
bourg, William III.,and Wellington,—the future master of war was a 
sickly child ; but from the earliest age he showed strength of character. 
He was educated with remarkable care; and though, unlike Condé, he 
was not a precocious genius,—he remained heavy and dull in exterior 
through life,—still, even in those years, the assiduous care with which 
he studied the campaigns of Cesar, and followed Alexander in his 
march to the Indus, revealed the natural tendencies of the coming 
strategist. ‘Turenne entered the service of the Seven Provinces as a 
private soldier at the age of fourteen ; and under the care of his maternal 
uncle, Maurice of Nassau, and his successor, Henry, he took part in the 
long wars of sieges which marked the conflict with Spain in the Low 
Countries. He fought his way steadily up from the ranks ; he seems 
to have owed little to birth or to favor; but, though he gained dis- 
tinction at the siege of Bois-le-Duc, this was not the natural bent of his 
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genius, and the value to him of these essays in arms was probably to 
teach him the important truth, which he illustrated in many striking © 
instances, that “in war you should march and not besiege,” that you 
should rather out-manceuvre and defeat your enemy than waste months 
in attacking fortresses which fall of themselves after success in the field. 
In 1630, when twenty years old, Turenne obtained a regiment from 
Louis XIII. Headdressed himself with untiring diligence to the dis- 
cipline and the training of his men; and, like Wellington,—in matters 
like this he had much in common with our great countryman,—he was 
soon known as a capable officer, and could justify his boast that his 
“corps was equal to the best troops of the king’s household.” The 
young colonel, however, made no way at court; its frivolity and luxury 
were distasteful to a mind singularly modest and sedate ; its licentious 
recklessness shocked a nature formed by the rigid tenets of Calvin; and 
while Condé was already a star at the Louvre, Turenne, taciturn and 
awkward, was scarcely noticed. The future great chief of the armies 
of France served for many years in a subordinate rank ; he passed, in 
fact, through all inferior grades, though his merits were recognized by 
good judges; but if this term of probation was unduly long, its experi- 
ence, he has said, was most precious, for it “ fully taught him a soldier’s 
calling.” Long before the close of the Thirty Years’ War, Turenne 
was known as an able man, though his great powers had not yet been 
developed. He was singled, out for honors at the great siege of 
Breisach ; he showed remarkable skill and firmness in covering a disas- 
trous retreat from the Sarre; and he had won the praise of La Valette 
and Saxe Weimar for his singular steadiness and coolness in the field, 
and for the paternal care he took of his troops, a quality in which his 
comrades of the noblesse, brave, but unreflecting, were, as a rule, wanting. 
The chief point, however, of permanent interest in this early part of 
the career of Turenne is the evidence it affords of the dawn of those 
powers for which he was to be proudly eminent. He occasionally had 
an independent command, and in this position he never failed to display 
the gifts.of a true strategist. In 1636 he made a forced march, by 
which he surprised and routed Gallas. He captured Maubeuge, com- 
bining his movemerts with those of his chief with remarkable skill. 
At the siege of Turin, in 1640, he out-mancuvred and baffled his 
enemy, and kept away the relieving army; in 1643 he made a feint 
against Alessandria, which deceived his adversary, and enabled him to 
seize the fortress of Trino. 

In 1643, as the Thirty Years’ War was nearing its end, Turenne ~ 
received the staff of a marshal of France. His achievements during 
the next two years will repay a careful reader’s attention ; but I can 
only glance at them in this sketch, for they scarcely reveal his peculiar 
genius. He took part, under the Grand Condé, in the desperate com- 
bats around Fribourg, marked by the daring and vigor of his chief, 
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but, in Napoleon’s judgment, worse than useless; we see proof of his 
strategic powers in his operations between divided enemies in the Pala- 
tinate at the close of 1644; and I cannot doubt but that the fine 
march of Condé down the Rhine, after the fall of Philippsbourg, 
which made the French masters of Landau, Mentz, and other cities on 
the German bank, was due to the inspiration of Turenne. In 1645, 
having advanced to the Tauber and overrun the Franconian lowlands, 
the marshal was surprised and routed by Mercy—a Lorraine chief, 
little known to fame, but a great captain of the Thirty Years’ War; 
and we can gather from this and other instances that the genius of 
Turenne, rather profound than quick, made him less admirable in the 
sphere of tactics than he was in the higher parts of war. He was 
soon again under the command of Condé, and he led the left wing of 
the French army in the terrible struggle around Nérdlingen; but 
though he contributed to the success of the day, the glory of the 
victory, doubtful as it was, belongs wholly to his renowned chief, 
whose tenacity, boldness, and insight on the field plucked safety and 
even a triumph from danger.. The campaign of 1646 distinctly 
brought out for the first time the special gifts of Turenne in full re- 
lief, and to this day is a strategic master-piece. The marshal was on 
the French bank of the Rhine, near Mentz, as the year opened, and 
Mazarin had directed him to remain in his camps, trusting to a pledge 
that the Duke of Bavaria would not send aid to the Imperial forces. 
The duke, however, broke faith and marched against the Swedes, 
hoping to defeat them as they moved into Westphalia, and. to join 
hands with the Archduke Leopold, advancing in force from Western 
Austria; and had success attended this operation France would have 
probably lost her best ally. Turenne made up his mind at once; 
without waiting for a word from his government, he broke up from 
Mentz, moved down the Rhine in a march of astonishing speed for 
those days, and, having crossed the river as far north as Wesel, he 
effected his junction with the Swedish chief, Wrangel, on the Lahn, 
having forestalled his enemy by a movement of singular skill and 
daring. Turenne and Wrangel were now at the head of an army of 
more than twenty thousand men; the hostile force, about equally 
strong, fell back to Friedberg, north of the Main; and the archduke, 
clinging to his communications, began to retreat to the Danube by an 
exterior line, through Schweinfurth and Nuremberg, towards the 
Bavarian plains. Turenne seized the occasion with the eye of genius; 
holding the chord of the arc, he advanced through Franconia by forced 
marches, and attained Dénauworth, and, while his adversary was toil- 
ing on his eccentric movement, he crossed the Danube, pushed on to 
the Lech, and boldly assailed the great place of Augsburg.* He failed 


5 Compare this with the movement which was made by Gustavus Adolphus in 
pursuit of Tilly. 
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in this siege, having been persuaded by his Swedish colleague to attack 
Rain, a little fortress of no importance; but his subsequent operations 
were marked by genius and constancy of the highest order. The 
archduke, after weeks of delay, had crossed the Danube and ap- 
proached the allies, and he took a strong position from Landsberg to 
Memmingen, in order at once to cover Bavaria and to threaten the 
communications of his audacious foes, who had advanced into the heart 
of Germany, far from the Danube and even from the Rhine. It was 
now November, and an ordinary chief would have fallen back to seek 
winter quarters, foregoing the gains of the whole campaign; but 
Turenne resolved to take the bolder course, and, against the advice of 
all his lieutenants, he made a feint on Memmingen, and then, moving 
rapidly, seized the communications of the archduke at Landsberg and 
forced him, baffled, behind the Inn. This splendid campaign—a game 
of manceuvres in which decisive success was gained without the risk of 
a single battle, which shows the highest parts of a master of war, and 
in which Napoleon, a draconic critic, can detect only a small mistake, 
the weakening the attack on Augsburg to besiege Rain—detached 
Bavaria finally from the Imperial cause, and, in truth, all but closed 
the Thirty Years’ War. 

The campaign of 1647, in which Turenne overcame a dangerous 
mutiny of the German auxiliaries in the French army, is one of the 
many instances of the strength of his character. That of 1648, the 
last of the Thirty Years’ War, is a repetition of that of 1646, but 
scarcely gives proof of equal genius; it is chiefly remarkable as the 
first occasion in which Montecuculi, a worthy antagonist, and a friend 
of Turenne in after-years, exhibited his capacity in the field. I pass 
rapidly over the next three years,—an unhappy passage in the career of 
Turenne,—for they saw the most illustrious captain of France in arms 
against the state and the national government. Strong affection for 
a despoiled brother, and the artful wiles of a beautiful siren—this was 
a weak point in the warrior’s nature—caused Turenne to join the rebels 
of the Fronde; but though excuses may be made for him, history has 
justly condemned his conduct, and, like Marlborough, but much less 
worthy of blame, Turenne is an instance of how revolution can pervert 
even the noblest faculties. Turenne showed his strategic gifts in the 
contest ; he proposed to advance to Paris and to dictate peace, but he 
was overruled by his Spanish colleagues, and he was soon afterwards 
beaten by Du Plessis Praslin, in a pitched battle not far from Rethiel, 
a point of capital importance in the wars of that age. ‘Turenne’s 
tactics, Napoleon remarks on this occasion, were faulty and slow—this, 
in truth, was his least perfect part; but Turenne, and even Condé, 
never displayed that pre-eminence in war when opposed to France 
which they exhibited when in command of Frenchmen. Turenne 
made his peace with Mazarin in 1652; though naturally distrusted by 
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a court he had betrayed, he soon made his extraordinary powers felt, 
and in a few months he obtained the supreme direction of military 
affairs in the war of the Second Fronde. Civil war is never an attrac- 
tive subject, but in this contest Turenne was opposed to the great 
Condé and the forces of Spain, and events have great and peculiar 
interest. Turenne’s splendid faculties, strategic insight, skill in large 
manceuvres, judgment, and constancy were never perhaps more grandly 
seen. He proved himself far superior to his brilliant rival, though it 
is but fair to say that the genius of Condé was repeatedly baffled by 
Spanish obstinacy, and Turenne was justly hailed as the saviour of 
France and of the House of Bourbon when in the extreme of danger. 
He out-manceuvred Condé at Bléneau, near the Loire, in a passage-of- 
arms singled out by Napoleon as a marvelous instance of military 
skill; and he would probably have brought the war to an end had 
Mazarin followed his sagacious counsels to march straight on Paris in 
1652. When he was compelled to obey the too cautious minister, and 
to undertake the siege of Etampes,—a timid half-measure of no avail, 
—he raised the siege at a moment’s notice, with the decision that be- 
longs to great captains only, at the intelligence of the approach of 
Charles of Lorraine; and the stand he made against the duke’s army, 
which prevented its junction with that of Condé, very probably saved 
the royal cause. Turenne distinguished himself in the murderous 
fight of St. Antoine, under the walls of Paris, and in the subsequent 
game of manceuvres with Condé; and his commanding genius was 
again seen when a double Spanish and Lorraine army marched towards 
the capital to assist Condé, and threatened the government with utter 
ruin. The regent and Mazarin, in the extreme of peril, wished to 
abandon Paris, and to fly to Lyons; but Turenne saw that this pre- 
cipitate retreat would prove fatal to the Bourbon cause. He insisted 
on keeping his army on the spot, and, standing in the path of his 
divided enemies, he baffled the Spaniards on the line of the Somme, 
held the Duke of Lorraine successfully at bay, and prevented either 
foe from joining hands with Condé. The results of this generalship, 
not unworthy of the unrivaled captain of 1814, were magical and 
completely decisive. Condé and his troops were forced to leave Paris; 
the foreign invaders fell back to the frontier; the young king and 
the Court entered the capital, to the joy of the citizens; the govern- 
ment was replaced in its seat, and Turenne read in the nation’s eyes 
how he had closed the civil war and restored the throne. In this re- 
markable contest he had given proof, from first to last, of the highest 
faculties ; but those, perhaps, which most deserve notice are his insight 
in perceiving that Paris was the centre on which to direct all efforts ; 
his firmness in compelling the court to cling to the capital at any risk, 
and his astonishing skill in repelling the enemies converging against 
him in greatly superior force. 
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Though Mazarin had been replaced in power, Spain, in 1653, was 
still able to send a larger force into the field than France. Turenne - 
conducted a Fabian campaign on the Oise, baffling the archduke,—his 
foe in 1646,—and taking care to avoid Condé; and he exhibited once 
more what Napoleon has called “the divine side of the art of war,” 
in making a stand in a strong position, where Condé had all but 
brought him to bay, and imposing upon the cowed Spanish chiefs. 
In 1654 the reviving strength of France began to prevail over Spain 
in decline. Turenne appeared at the head of a large army, and he 
successfully raised the seige of Arras, the capital of Burgundian 
Artois, in a night attack of remarkable daring, in which he surprised 
the Austrian chief and kept skillfully away from Condé’s lines. This 
was one of his greatest exploits in the field, and France acquired a 
marked ascendancy over her enemies along her northern frontier. I 
can only refer to the next three campaigns, in which the strategic gifts 
of Turenne and his admirable firmness were again made manifest. 
True to his maxim, then a revelation in war,—“ always march rather 
than make sieges,”—he gradually advanced to the Scheldt and the Lys, 
turning their fortresses by operations’in the field, and sitting down 
before them as seldom as possible; and in less than three years he had 
overcome barriers* which hitherto had been deemed invincible, and 
which had been theatres of war for centuries without great or decisive 
results, a feat of generalship which astounded Europe. The genius of 
Condé more than once shone out in his efforts to avert fate. He de- 
stroyed a part of Turenne’s army, in the hands of an incapable col- 
league, at Valenciennes, in 1656; and he brilliantly raised the siege of 
Cambray, an exploit marked out for praise by Napoleon. The arms 
of France, however, directed by Turenne, made steady progress despite 
these checks, and the fine campaign of 1658 brought the contest with 
Spain to a glorious close. By this time Turenne had secured his posi- 
tion in Spanish Flanders, and was formidably strong. The England 
of Cromwell was in a league with France, and the allies resolved to 
attack Dunkirk, the strongest place on the seaboard of Flanders, and 
long a seat of piracy against British commerce. The fortress was diffi- 
cult in the extreme to master, not so much owing to its works and 
defenses as to the obstacles formed by the sea, the marshes, the woods, 
and the canals which girdled it round ; and it was protected by a large 
Spanish force in observation not far from Ypres. Turenne crossed the 
inundation let loose by the garrison, threw lines of investment round 
the fortress, and blocked up the approaches along the coast. An En- 
glish fleet closed the port from the sea, and five thousand of the re- 
nowned Ironsides were disembarked to support the French. These 
operations, rapid in the extreme for the age, surprised and disconcerted 


‘French armies had before this taken many of these fortresses, but they had 
been retaken on the first turn of fortune. 
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the Spanish chiefs, and they hastily advanced to relieve Dunkirk with 
an army inferior in force to the enemy, and not possessing a single 
gun. Turenne broke up from his lines to attack ; his left, the English 
contingent, rested on the sea, covered by the batteries of the English 
squadron ; his centre and right formed a semicircle, extending to the 
great canal of Furnes; and as his troops advanced, Condé, it is said, 
exclaimed to the young Duke of Gloucester that “all was lost.” The 
battle was almost at once decided ; Condé, on the Spanish left, did in- 
deed wonders; but the Ironsides, backed by the fire of the fleet,—they 
were praised by Turenne in the highest terms,—annihilated the Spanish 
right in one charge, and the whole Spanish army, deprived of artillery, 
lost heart and became a mere mass of fugitives. The place fell, and 
was handed over to England. Turenne, breaking up from his camps, 
took Bergues and Gravelines, and overran the country, and he only 
stopped his victorious march at Oudenarde, Spanish Flanders lying as 
it were at his feet. Napoleon, however, contends that the marshal 
ought to have done more, and pushed on to Brussels, success which 
would have brought the war to an end; and this may be an instance, 
perhaps, in which Turenne’s powerful but somewhat slow intellect 
erred on the side of too prudent caution. Yet we must bear in mind 
that the strategy of the seventeenth could not be that of the nineteenth 
century. Turenne certainly contemplated this very step, but declared 
that it was not practicable; and, as it was, the campaign was a splendid 
triumph which soon brought about the peace of the Pyrenees. 

During the next twelve years France enjoyed repose, broken only 
by a brief contest with Spain, caused by the claims of Louis XIV. 
on the Low Countries in right of his consort. Turenne commanded 
the royal army, captured Lille, and overran Flanders; but it is un- 
necessary to dwell on these easy triumphs. The marshal was now 
the first subject of France and admittedly the first soldier of Europe ; 
and he played a part of no small importance in the able French 
diplomacy of the time. He gave much attention also to civil affairs, 
was a disciple of the renowned Colbert, drew up reports on the 
condition of France which showed real insight and marked sa- 
gacity, and proved that he possessed administrative powers of the 
highest order in provincial government. Like nearly all the highest 
noblesse of France, he renounced the Calvinist creed of his fathers,— 
the will of the king was supreme in this,—but, like the illustrious 
Villars at a later day, he condemned the wrongs already done to 
the Huguenots, and ventured to utter a weighty protest. His great 
work, however, at this period, was the reorganization of the military 
power of France; and though Louvois had a large share in this, 
Turenne is perhaps entitled to the chief merit. His reforms were 
thorough and yet practical; he did not change everything, and break 
with the past; but he so improved what he found existing as to bring 
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it toa high state of excellence, and the French army, in his construc- 
tive hands, became a mighty instrument of war. Turenne’s method 
was to leave the army still largely in the hands of the noblesse, and to 
allow it to retain a half feudal character; but he not the less made it 
the force of the crown, the disciplined array of an all-powerful mon- 
archy ; and he so transformed its institutions and spirit, and increased 
its strength, as to make it by far the most formidable organization for 
war in Europe. The noblesse were allowed to retain their charges, 
and to raise their levies as in former days; but they were subjected to 
the strictest inspection ; incapable officers were summarily dismissed, 
and “men in buckram” and false returns were no longer permitted to 
exist. While the feudal militia still remained, every inducement was 
offered to encourage the men to enter the ranks of the regular troops ; 
the temporary disbanding of regiments ceased ; and select corps—need 
we name the Maison du Roi, the brilliant victors on many a field 2— 
were carefully formed, and inspired the army as a whole with their 
gallant and martial spirit. These were great reforms if they stood 
alone, but the process of improvement went much further. The hier- 
archy of the service had its rules changed; the general-in-chief was 
made supreme in everything; the three arms and their chiefs were 
placed under his immediate control in all respects, and discipline and 
subordination to one head were thus secured for the first time. Unity 
of command caused unity in lower spheres ; the comparatively loose 
formations, indeed, of’ battalions and squadrons were not changed, but 
every regiment was clad in uniform; and care was taken that all 
weapons should be constructed and fashioned on the same patterns. 
Strenuous efforts, again, which reveal the strategist, were made to ac- 
celerate movements in war; the arrays of trains and carriages were 
greatly increased ; the system of magazines, of depots of food, and of 
field hospitals was immensely improved, and the mechanism of the 
army attained a degree of perfection never witnessed before. Yet the 
greatest change of all remains to be noticed,—a change, Napoleon re- 
marks, which made this period a new era in war. A master of his 
art, Turenne had perceived that infantry, hitherto kept in the back- 
ground, was naturally the most important of the arms; it could ac- 
complish more in his wars of marches, even in that age, than the more 
prized cavalry ; and Turenne trebled its force in the French service, 
reducing horse to much less significance, though cavalry still, no doubt, 
retained its superiority in the shock of battle. As for artillery, 
Turenne went with the age; the proportion of guns, though compara- 
tively small as regards the other arms for modern times, was gradually 
but distinctly increased. 

Through these immense reforms, the army of France became, for 
many years, the terror of Europe ; and, except that the changes wrought 
in formations by the discovery of the bayonet were as yet unknown, it 
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had acquired a really modern aspect. An opportunity arose, in 1672, 
to prove this tremendous instrument of war. Louis XIV. invaded the 
Dutch Republic; the French army and that of his allies exceeded 
one hundred and thirty thousand men, a force never seen since the fall 
of Rome; and while Turenne and Condé, now restored to France, 
advanced along the Sambre and crossed the Meuse, the allied contingent 
under Luxembourg moved down the Rhine by Mentzand Cologne. True 
to his strategic genius, Turenne insisted, against the advice even of the 
audacious Condé, on “ masking” Maastricht and pressing forward ; the 
operations of the invading host were marked by a celerity hitherto un- 
known, and in less than two months the hostile armies had crossed the 
Rhine near the Waal, had attained the Yssel, and had moved into the heart 
of the Seven Provinces. When the victorious French had approached 
Amsterdam, Condé, always great on a field of manceuvre, entreated the 
king to seize the dykes, which formed the last defense of the capital of 
the States ; and, had this been done, the fortunes of Europe might have 
taken a wholly different turn. The golden occasion was, however, lost ; 
time and men were wasted in taking fortresses ; and William of Orange, a 
sickly youth, then for the first time seen on the stage of history, saved the 
Commonwealth by cutting the dykes and letting loose floods which made 
Amsterdam an island in the midst of a submerged country, and effec- 
tually baffled the French commanders. This bad generalship was due 
to Louvois, and, it is said, was inspired by the king, never capable in 
operations in the field ; but Turenne must, at least, have assented, and 
Napoleon severely condemns the marshal for giving his sanction to 
unwise counsels which he scarcely could have approved in his heart. 
This possibly may be another instance in which Turenne was somewhat 
slow and too cautious; but probably he shrank from opposing the will 
of a sovereign, then almost an idol, and a minister already hostile to 
him ; and it is scarcely to be supposed that a chief of his powers, in full 
possession of the state of affairs, would have committed a palpable 
strategic error. Be this as it may, he soon had an occasion to exhibit 
once more his great capacity. The invasion of the States, and the suc- 
cess of Louis, had alarmed Europe and aroused Germany ; Austria and 
Prussia joined hands for the first time in war ; and two German armies 
of superior strength were marched towards the Rhine and threatened 
Alsace. Louis abandoned Holland and his rapid conquests; Condé 
was dispatched to defend the Rhine, and Turenne was placed at the 
head of an army intended to confront the Germans on the Main. The 
marshal had soon seen through the projects of his foes; he judged 
rightly that their real purpose was to unite on the Meuse with William 
of Orange, not to venture alone to enter Alsace, and he took his course 
with characteristic skill. Moving into the region around Treves, he 
established himself in the valley of the Moselle, and when the Germans, 
as he expected, sought to cross the Palatinate from Mayence, he success- 
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fully kept them for weeks at bay, held back the army of the States on 
the Meuse, and completely frustrated the intended junction. This fine 
strategy probably saved France from an invasion upon her weakest 
frontier. 

Louvois had now openly broken with Turenne ; the king, irritated 
at the reverse in Holland, took part with the imperious minister, un- 
derrating the marshal’s last achievement, and Turenne found little favor 
atcourt. It was impossible, however, to question his genius ; he directed 
the general plan of the campaign of 1673, and he held supreme com- 
mand on the German frontier. As the Austrians and Prussians fell 
back from the Moselle, they began to diverge towards the Elbe and the 
Danube; Turenne saw his advantage, and crossed the Rhine, and, ven- 
turing on a winter campaign, despite the remonstrances even of the 
king, he advanced to the Weser, defeated the Prussians, and drove the 
Austrians far beyond the Main. Prussia abandoned the coalition for 
a time, but the emperor refused to give up the contest, and Turenne, 
for the first and last time, was outgeneraled on the theatre of war by 
an antagonist not unworthy of him. Montecuculi, at the head of an 
Imperial army, had advanced into the Franconian lowlands, eluding 
Turenne, who was on the Tauber; he gained over one of the prince 
bishops, made a forced march and got over the Main, and then, having 
made a feint on Alsace, he embarked with his troops upon the Rhine 
effected his junction with William of Orange at Bonn, and quickly 
reduced that important fortress. This, Napoleon has said, is “the 
darkest cloud on the reputation of this great captain ;” but the glory of 
Turenne was not long in eclipse ; and he surpassed himself in the cam- 
paign of 1674, the most striking instance, perhaps, of his powers. The 
success of Montecuculi had again roused Germany; Prussia and the 
lesser states took part with the emperor, and France was threatened 
with a more formidable league than she had ever encountered before. 
Turenne directed operations once more; with admirable wisdom he 
neglected the north, and urged the king to invade Franche Comté, an 
enterprise crowned with complete success ; and he took again his station 
on the Rhine, watching the masses of foes collected against him. Every 
movement he made in the contest that followed is a master-piece of a 
great strategist. Turenne, crossing the Rhine, advanced to the Neckar, 
threw himself between the armies converging against him, and, having 
routed the Austrians near Sinsheim, turned boldly against the Northern 
Germans, marching from the Elbe and the plains of Brandenburg. 
To gain time and to check their progress, he ravaged the Palatinate 
with unflinching sternness ; and though history condemns the act, and 
Turenne only once adopted this course, it was justified by the laws of 
war of the age—nay, by those of a much later period. The Germans 
had reached Mentz by the end of August, and before long had entered 
Alsace ; the Imperial army was close at hand, and it was the purpose 
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of the Imperial chiefs to invade France with the combined forces, when 
the Prussian contingent had come into line. Turenne saw the danger, 
and did not hesitate ; with an energy worthy of the youthful Bonaparte, 
he fell on his foes before their junction, and he defeated them in a fierce 
fight at Entzheim, a day memorable if it were for this only,—that 
Marlborough served on the marshal’s staff, and received the thanks of 
his chief for his conduct. This reverse, however, only checked the 
enemy ; the great elector brought up his army. Turenne was obliged 
to fall back to the Vosges, and a huge wave of Teutonic conquest 
seemed about to overflow the plains of Campagne. Had the Germans 
pushed on they might have reached Paris, where confusion and terror 
already reigned ; but they paused at the decisive moment. They seem 
to have dreaded the strokes of Turenne, who had skillfully taken a 
position on their flank,and they methodically settled in winter quarters 
in Alsace, having let a grand opportunity pass. The subsequent opera- 
tions of their great adversary, in conception at least, were of the highest 
order. Deceiving his enemy and scorning the hardships of winter 
among the Alsatian hills, Turenne feigned to retreat into Lorraine; he 
then counter-marched with remarkable quickness, defiled behind the 
Vosges with a devoted army which appreciated the admirable skill of 
its chief, and, having screened the movement by the mountain barrier, 
broke in through the gap of Belfort on the astounded Germans, and 
surprised them completely divided and scattered. The effects of this 
masterly stroke were immense; the great elector was routed at Tiirk- 
heim, Turenne pressed forward and threatened Strasburg, and the horde 
of invaders, baffled and humbled, were only too glad to get across the 
Rhine. 

The movement behind the Vosges of Turenne which surprised the 
Germans and caused their defeat has a certain resemblance, it will be 
perceived, to the march of Napoleon, screened by the Alps, which 
after Marengo gave him Italy. ‘Turenne, however, the reader will 
note, fell on his enemy, when he had reached him, in front, and his 
triumph, though great, was not overwhelming ; Napoleon descended on 
the rear of Mélas, and, though he ran many risks, he completely con- 
quered. Turenne, the emperor insists, would have achieved more 
had he crossed the Vosges in the middle of the chain, and struck the 
flank and rear of the Germans; in that event, the invaders, perhaps, 
would have never been able to attain the Rhine. This criticism is, 
in theory, perfect; but though Napoleon, in the place of Turenne, 
would probably have played the more daring game, the Vosges in 
those days were most difficult to pass ; the operation would have been 
very hazardous, and the two movements, in fact, illustrate the differ- 
ence between the natures of the two men. I have reached the last 
campaign of Turenne, a long game of manceuvre between two great 
strategists, in which the marshal perished on the very edge of victory. 
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The league against France, though shattered, still held together; and 
faulty generalship having been the cause of the signal discomfiture of 
1674, Montecuculi was sent, in 1675, to cope with Turenne, still upon the 
Rhine. The Imperial commander, having threatened Philippsbourg, 
crossed the river near Spires and invaded Alsace ; but Turenne, instead 
of attacking his foe, crossed the river near Strasburg, and, reaching 
Wilstedt, struck at the communications of the hostile army; and this 
forced his adversary to recross the Rhine. Turenne, having gained this 
strategic advantage, and carried the war into German territory, took a 
position between Strasburg and Ottenheim, the place where he had 
bridged the Rhine; but Ottenheim is at some distance from Strasburg, 
and the French army was very much divided. Montecuculi approached 
the marshal’s camps, and missed a grand opportunity to strike, which, 
Napoleon remarks, Condé would have seized; Turenne, perceiving 
the danger, raised his bridge, placed it near Strasburg, and drew in 
his forces; and Montecuculi, again baffled, descended the Rhine and 
occupied Freistadt, his object being to cross the Rhine at that point by 
means of a bridge, to be sent down from Strasburg,—then, it will be 
borne in mind, an Imperial city,—and his ultimate end being to re- 
enter Alsace. Turenne, however, barred the course of the Rhine, by 
redoubts and batteries carefully placed ; and, having thus prevented 
the passage of the bridge, he, for the third time, out-manceuvred his 
enemy and kept him bound with his army to Germany. The antag- 
onists now held their camps for some months, each watching the other, 
and seeking a chance ; but Turenne was the first to move. He crossed 
the Rench by an undefended ford ; and this movement compelled his 
enemy to retreat, for it threatened his communications, and almost 
reached his flank. Montecuculi, utterly foiled and out-generaled, 
abandoned at once the valley of the Rhine, and made for the defiles 
of Wiirtemberg. Turenne, hanging on his foe, pursued; and, by the 
close of July, he had attained the Sasbach, assured that he would 
triumph in a great and decisive battle. Fate, however, witheld from 
Turenne a victory justly earned by his most able strategy. He was 
struck down by a shot from a hostile battery, and Montecuculi escaped 
from the toils which had been admirably laid around him. The Im- 
perial chief, indeed,—a remarkable man, and in this campaign he was 
suffering from disease,—when apprised of the death of his renowned 
adversary, at once boldly resumed the offensive. The French army, 
deprived of the genius which had led it to victory for many years, 
was soon in full retreat on the Rhine; and, having fallen into the 
hands of incapable chiefs, it was nearly involved in a crushing dis- 
aster. The history of war has few more striking instances of what a 
commander is to his troops than the reverses which, after the fall of 
Turenne, followed the course of his steady success before it; and the 
passionate cry of his defeated soldiery to the worthless men who stood 
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in his place,— Give us Magpie” (the warrior’s charger) “ to lead us !’— 
is only an exaggeration of a substantial truth. Montecuculi’s eulogy 
on Turenne is well-known; but the offensive return which he made 
with confidence and victoriously after his great rival’s death is a more 
expressive and a finer epitaph. 

Sorrowing Ilium mourned her mighty shade; the remains of 
Turenne were borne to St. Denis, and laid in the tombs of the kings 
of France, an honor never again conferred on a subject. They were 
spared even by the Jacobin hands which violated the royal abodes of 
death in the madness of Paris in 1793; and they now fitly rest beside 
those of Napoleon. A word on the place of this great man among 
the masters of the noblest of arts. The peculiar gifts of Turenne 
were a far-sighted and calm intelligence, sagacity of the finest kind, 
and admirable constancy and force of character, and these made him 
one of the first of generals, though he did not possess, in the highest 
degree, the dazzling imagination, the power of thought and of calcu- 
lation, and the astonishing energy which distinguished Napoleon and, 
perhaps, Hannibal. These qualities made him a consummate strate- 
gist, few chiefs have ever moved on a theatre of war with the perfect 
skill and success of Turenne; few have known how to make grand 
manceuvres with as certain results, and with equal brilliancy ; and his 
great wars of marches, replacing sieges, were an inspiration of most 
striking genius. As for special illustration of his strategic powers, 
Turenne has been surpassed by Napoleon alone in the art of reaching 
the communications of a foe, and of operating between separate hostile 
masses; and he was safer than Napoleon in these efforts, though he 
did not accomplish such marvels of war. Considering the state of the 
art in his time, no chief perhaps has ever achieved more than Turenne 
by scientific movements ; he triumphed in several campaigns by mere 
marches without fighting a single battle, and yet his success was com- 
plete and decisive, as was specially seen in 1646 and 1675. In fact, 
strategy made little progress for many years after this great captain ; 
and yet Turenne did not quite attain the highest rank among modern 
strategists, for his intellect was somewhat wanting in quickness, and 
his nature in what is called the sacred fire; he let grand opportunities 
slip, and in three great instances, at least, he did not do what probably 
might have been accomplished by him. These defects—and genius is 
never perfect—made him a tactician of the second order only; he had 
not Condé’s inspired thought on the field; and for a commander of 
extraordinary gifts, he suffered defeat in many instances. Yet the de- 
cision and firmness which were among his qualities stood him in good 
stead, even in the conduct of troops ; no general has even known better 
how to make a bold stand, and to impose on an enemy; and it was 
one of his special characteristics that he could overcome defeat, and 
that he was most formidable after a reverse of fortune. For the rest, 
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Turenne, like most great captains, had administrative powers of the 
highest order ; he, usually, even in his long marches, contrived to have 
his army in good condition; he remodeled the military organization 
of France, and made it by far the best in Europe; and, as an adminis- 
trator, he had this distinctive merit,—that he was in advance of the 
ideas of his time. I must add a word on the relations between this 
illustrious chief and the armies he led. ‘Turenne had a truly chival- 
rous nature; he was singularly considerate to his lieutenants, and 
though he could be stern and severe when needful, he made the largest 
allowance for mere errors, and never blamed others for shortcomings 
of his own. No general has ever had more devoted officers; and this 
magnanimous character was admired and recognized by every chief 
who was opposed to him, by Leopold, Montecuculi, and even the arro- 
gant Condé. As for his troops, Turenne was most chary of their 
blood, resembling Wellington in this respect; and, like Wellington 
too,—a regimental officer, versed in the details of professional work,— 
Turenne knew their wants and gave much attention to them. As has 
always happened with real chiefs, Turenne fashioned his soldiers to 
his own nature; they were not rapid and vehement in his hands as 
they were in those of Condé and Villars; but he made them steady, 
enduring, bold, but tenacious; and their phrase, “our father,” shows 
how he was beloved by them. Except for one unhappy lapse, the 
career of Turenne does “honor to humanity,” to quote the words of 
his ablest adversary and yet sympathetic friend. 


WituiamM O’ConnER Morris. 
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BATTLE OF THOMPSON’S STATION AND 
THE TRIAL OF THE SPIES AT FRANKLIN, 
TENNESSEE. 


THE indecisive battle of Stone River had been fought, and though 
honors were pretty evenly divided, the rebels whipping us badly on 
the first day, yet on the second, after hard fighting, General Bragg fell 
back, leaving General Rosecrans master of the field, with some thou- 
sands to bury and more thousands to be sent to the rear to be placed 
in hospital at Nashville. The retreat of General Bragg left the vic- 
tory (not entirely a barren one, though fearfully expensive) in our 
hands; but the Army of the Cumberland was then in no condition to 
follow up the success it had achieved, by reason of the want of trans- 
portation for supplies and the depth of mud covering all the roads 
over which the enemy had retreated. The selectién by General Bragg 
of his position at Murfreesboro’ was a wise one. He was then within 
striking distance of Nashville. He had behind him the whole Con- 
federacy from which to draw supplies and re-enforcements, and he was 
fast collecting a very powerful army with which to make the attempt 
to drive General Rosecrans, as he had driven General Buell, from 
Tennessee and back to the Ohio River. Thus both Tennessee and 
Kentucky would, if he was successful, have been again subject to 
rebel sway, and the well-cured bacon would have furnished rations for 
his men, while the fine horses that he could impress would have served 
to remount his cavalry and the rich corn-fields feed both men and horses, 
thus saving the immense trains that must usually accompany an army. 
To checkmate General Bragg’s intentions, by almost superhuman exer- 
tions General Rosecrans (having but a single line of railroad behind 
him over which to bring up re-enforcements and the other immense 
‘ material of war necessary to fight a successful battle) succeeded in 
getting together a force but slightly inferior to the enemy, with which 
he determined to offer battle. And thus in the last week of December, 
1862, he began to push out from Nashville the heads of his columns 
on all the roads leading in the direction of Murfreesboro’, and, driving 
back the advanced forces of the enemy upon their main army, con- 
centrated on the hills on the northern and western side of that town. 
On the morning of the 31st, the two armies were brought face to 
face, with General McCook on the right, General Thomas in the centre, 
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and General Crittenden and Wood on the left of our position, while, 
on the part of the enemy, Breckenridge had the right, and Bragg, 
with Hardee and Polk, concentrated the bulk of his army against our 
right. As day dawned the enemy made a tremendous attack upon 
McCook, and, though his forces fought with the most determined 
gallantry, they were outflanked and almost overwhelmed by the 
enemy. . Being compelled to fall back, McCook preserved his align- 
ment, and when night closed the conflict, his men, though weary 
and much depleted by heavy fighting, and having lost many guns, 
were still in fighting trim and but little disheartened by the result. 
During the night McCook was heavily re-enforced from the left, from 
Wood and Thomas, and at dawn on the Ist of January, from being 
the assailed, he took the initiative, and by night had recovered all the 
ground lost on the previous day. General Bragg, losing heart, began 
his retreat towards Tullahoma, a strong position to the south of Duck 
River, and the battle of Stone River was over. 

One little incident, which has, I believe, never been reported, but 
upon which, probably, hinged the success of the last day’s battle, I 
will here record. The first troops ordered from our left, on the night 
of the 31st, to re-enforce the right, under General McCook, was a 
brigade, consisting of the Seventy-seventh, Seventy-eighth, and Seventy- 
ninth Regiments of Pennsylvania Infantry, commanded by Colonel 
William Sirwell, of the Seventy-eighth. The night was very dark, 
and there was a steady drizzling rain falling ; but this did not deter as 
brave a soldier as Sirwell from marching to the relief of his hardly- 
pressed comrades, and on he marched, fording Stone River, and on 
and on, till at last the head of his column was fired upon; finding 
that it was the enemy, he threw his brigade into line and, in the dark, 
charged boldly the position and carried it, driving the enemy from a 
deeply-wooded cedar hill. In a few moments he was heavily attacked, 
but again defeated the enemy. ‘This second encounter satisfied him 
that the position that he had succeeded in securing must be of impor- 
tance to the enemy, and, as he did not know where to find his proper 
position, or where General McCook’s position was, he determined to 
hold on, and at once began to strengthen his position by rolling together 
stumps, logs, stones, and brush, thus forming a slight breast-work as a 
protection to his men. Again, before dawn, he was attacked by heavy 
forces, charging in the most gallant manner, urged on by their officers, 
leading them on foot, but after a most sanguinary conflict, in which 
the enemy lost very heavily, they were again repulsed. By this time 
the Fourth Corps had, by a movement to the right flank, closed up on 
Sirwell, and McCook, by a slight movement to the left, had also 
formed connection, and that little hill became the hinge upon which 
both flanks of our army swung in the closing battles of the 1st of 
January, by which Bragg was driven from all the positions captured 
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by him on the previous day, and, with his army defeated, was compelled 
to retreat to his new base below Duck River. Upon an examination 
of the ground, it was found that, had the rebels been able to hold the 
position captured by Colonel Sirwell, or to have recaptured it, and at 
that point massed their artillery, as they intended, both flanks of our 
army would have been enfiladed, and, it is more than probable, sus- 
tained a most crushing defeat. Had such been the case, Nashville 
would have been evacuated, Tennessee lost, and Rosecrans compelled 
to seek safety by retreating back to the Ohio, at Louisville, where he 
could be re-enforced, and his army reorganized and made ready to 
again take the field ; but all the results of the two previous eampaigns, 
with their vast expenditure of blood and treasure, would have been 
lost. 

When Bragg fell back to Tullahoma, where he concentrated the 
bulk of his army, he at once began large fortifications to secure his 
position, and to protect his flanks by a line of posts on his right, ex- 
tending through Manchester and McMinnville to Sparta, with Morgan’s 
division of cavalry to the front, at Liberty, and his left flank by placing 
General Cheatham, with his corps, at Shelbyville, which he strongly 
fortified, and the cavalry divisions of Wheeler and Forrest, with 
Roddy’s brigade, in posts, at Middleton, Eaglesville, and Spring Hill, 
thus forming a line of posts almost sixty miles long. To meet this 
formation of the enemy, General Rosecrans, with his centre at Mur- 
freesboro’, extended his right with one division at Triune and another 
at Franklin, which positions were strongly intrenched. His left was 
extended as far northeast as to cover Lebanon, with a post between 
Lebanon and Murfreesboro’. The relative positions of the two armies 
conformed to the shape of a new moon (A), the outside line representing 
the rebels, and the inside the Army of the Cumberland. - In this position 
they both lay during the remainder of the winter, with nothing worthy 
of particular note till the morning of the 4th of March, 1863, when 
Colonel John Coburn, who commanded a brigade of four regiments of 
infantry, by order of General Gilbert, who was at that time in com- 
mand at Franklin, started upon a foraging expedition, with two hundred 
wagons, intending to proceed to Spring Hill, and in that rich country 
to fill them with corn and return with it to the camp, on the north 
side of the Harpeth River, opposite Franklin, where the infantry were 
encamped. The only force of our army south of the Harpeth, and 
occupying the town, was the Ninth Pennsylvania Cavalry and three 
companies of the Second Michigan, all under the command of the 
writer of this article. Colonel Coburn exhibited to me his order, by which 
I was instructed to accompany the foraging expedition, because I had 
been in the position for almost a month, and was fully posted as to all 
the roads, and had, by frequent skirmishes with Wheeler and Forrest, 
fully demonstrated their position. Observing that Colonel Coburn 
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had no artillery with him, I suggested that it would be well enough to 
have a battery along. To this the colonel replied, “ We won’t need ° 
any ; Wheeler and Forrest will not dare to attack me.” I assured him 
I had information that Wheeler and Forrest had the day before been 
re-enforced by General Van Dorn, with his division, which would make 
the united force about fifteen thousand men, and as his infantry did 
not exceed thirty-five hundred, and the cavalry that I could furnish 
but six hundred more, we would be far inferior in point of numbers, 
and that we would most certainly have to fight. At last he consented, 
and I galloped over to General Gilbert to get a battery of artillery. 
Captain Ayleshire, with his light battery of rifled Rodman guns, was 
selected, and in a few minutes we were on the march, and, as I had 
asked for the battery, I took the liberty (which was not objected to) 
of keeping it with my command, it marching in the rear of the cavalry, 
which had the advance. I rode with Colonel Coburn for the first two 
miles, and gave him all the information that I could as to the situation, 
and as the head of my cavalry was about reaching the top of the high 
ridge about two miles and a half south of Franklin, I left him and 
joined the head of my command. About one mile from the top of 
the ridge just spoken of there was another over which the turnpike 
passes, and as my advance reached that point, an orderly dashed from 
it towards me, his horse at full speed, and gave me the information 
that the enemy in large force was approaching. I at once threw the 
cavalry into line, and at a trot moved them to the brow of the ridge, 
at the same time bringing up the battery, which in a moment went 
into position, and opened at six hundred yards upon the dense columns 
of the enemy, who filled the turnpike road for fully a mile and a half, 
which at this point was perfectly straight. The road through this 
valley was bordered with stone walls on both sides, and before the 
enemy could dismount, break down the walls, and get into line of 
battle they were very severely punished, as every shot from our six 
guns told upon their columns, and many a poor fellow bit the dust be- 
fore he could get from under our fire. 

The battle, I had anticipated, came much sooner than expected. 
The enemy had obtained information that my command was the only 
one on the south side of the Harpeth, and had determined to pick me 
up, but when we met them on the road, and had the advantage of 
the position on the ridge, and they found that we had infantry and 
artillery as well as cavalry, they fell back, and we encamped upon the 
battle-ground for the night. Up to this time my regiment had been 
armed with nothing but the pistol and sabre, but after the retreat of 
the enemy information reached me from the ordnance officer of the 
post that the carbines I had asked for had arrived at Franklin, and 
finding from Colonel Coburn that he intended to advance on Spring 
Hill next morning, I sent back and had the carbines forwarded to 


\ 
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me on the field, and by two o’clock the following morning I had dis- 
tributed them with the ammunition to my command. 

Before moving I again had a conference with Colonel Coburn, in 
which I tried to induce him to call upon General Gilbert for more 
troops, to make us strong enough to attack the position that I knew 
the enemy would assume, but failed to convince him of the necessity, 
and, as a result, soon after daylight we moved forward. About four 
miles in front of our position there was a little stopping-place on the 
railroad where it crosses the turnpike, known as Thompson’s Station, 
where the hills, which are about two hundred feet high, assume the 
general character of a horseshoe, with the station situate between the 
two heels, while the toe of the shoe was some two miles farther on 
the road towards Spring Hill. It was naturally a very strong place, 
and, as I had anticipated, was now held in force by the enemy. As 
we approached it the skirmishing became very lively, but the enemy 
continued to fall back till a small line of hills were reached, within 
half a mile of the station, and this point was held with such great 
tenacity that I had to dismount my cavalry and use them on foot to 
carry the position. 

As the head of the infantry column approached the opening in the 
hill, through which the railroad and turnpike both pass, a battery of 
six guns was opened upon it, at about a half-mile range, but, from some 
cause, the shells were too high in the air, or they would have done great 
execution. As it was, they exploded more than a hundred yards to the 
rear. Our artillery was : once brought forward and stationed on the 
‘hill from which the enemy had been driven, and two regiments of. 
infantry were massed behind it as a support, two other regiments were 
moved to the right into the woods, while the cavalry, by Colonel 
Coburn’s order, was placed on the left, where it was covered by the 
trees in a small piece of woods. Here the strength of the position of 
the enemy could be so fully examined that I supposed our command- 
ing officer would have hesitated, and particularly now that the enemy 
had developed eighteen guns, while we had but six. For two hours 
there was a constant artillery duel, neither party making any advance. 
Just at this time a shell came crashing through the tree-tops that had 
evidently been fired from some position far to our left, which enfiladed 
the whole line. The colonel asked me to try and find from what point 
the shot came, and while we were yet talking three more shells came 
very close, but still over our heads; they fell among the regiments 
placed in the woods to our right, killing and wounding several. I at 
once mounted my horse to ride to a position from which I could get an 
extended view to the left, and, as I was sitting on my horse on a path 
between two huge limestone rocks, and with my glass was examining 
the range of hills, I saw, from a small round knob about one mile to 
our left, a wreath of smoke, and in an instant I saw the shell. It 
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came as straight for me as though it had been aimed and intended for my 
special benefit. I had no time to move my horse, but took the precau- _ 
tion to lean over to my left side as far as possible, and my horse, from 
fright, stooped till his belly almost touched the ground; the shell 
passed me and struck the ground within fifty yards to my rear, and 
among the roots of a large whiteoak-tree, and from some cause was 
thrown more than one hundred feet into the air, where it exploded, and 
the butt of the shell fell within a few feet of me. I dismounted, 
picked up the piece of shell, and to-day have it among the few curiosi- 
ties of the war that I have accumulated. 

Upon my reporting to Colonel Coburn the position of this flanking 
battery, he at once said, “I will have to charge and capture the artillery 
in my front,” and he at once ordered up the Thirty-third and Eighty- 
fifth Indiana Regiments to make the assault. To do this the assaulting 
column had to march for a half-mile over a beautiful, level, well-culti- 
vated valley, without a tree or a bush to hide or protect them, and that, 
under the fire of the whole artillery of the enemy, who could use at 
such short range their grape and canister with fearful effect. Just at 
the foot of the hill occupied by the enemy there was a stone wall 
about four feet high, extending for about a third of a mile to both the 
right and left of the station, with an opening of about a hundred and 
fifty feet, through which the turnpike and railroad pass on their way to 
Columbia. Behind this stone wall, and entirely hidden from view, 
General Forrest had placed his division, which he had dismounted and 
was using as infantry. Indeed, the whole rebel force engaged in the 
action was on foot. Colonel Baird, who commanded the Eighty-fifth 
Indiana, was given command of the two regiments composing the 
assaulting column, and, at the word, led his command into the open 
ground and began his march at quick step towards the station and the 
gap in the stone wall. At once the guns of the enemy opened upon 
him with fearful effect, as every shot told, strewing the ground with 
dead and wounded ; but, like brave men, they moved steadily forward, 
closing up their ranks and preserving their formation under the wither- 
ing fire of the enemy. Not a musket had been fired on either side. 
The column was now within two hundred yards of the stone wall, and 
the order to charge rang out from the bugles ; and forward they dashed, 
till from behind the wall Forrest’s first line rose and delivered their 
fire in the face of the charging column. A second line in an instant 
‘opened fire, and the force of the charge was broken. The regiments 
tried to get into line, and:some of the companies did so, and, standing 
on the open ground, delivered several volleys of fire into the enemy. 
In an instant the hill beyond the station swarmed with the enemy, all 
on foot, and rushing down upon Colonel Baird’s command bore it back 
broken to pieces. I was standing by Colonel Coburn when this occurred, 
and he at once asked me to hold the position with my cavalry while he 
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ordered the other two regiments of infantry to charge the enemy, and, 
if possible, relieve the charging column, which was now broken. His 
object, he told me, was to fall back and retreat on Franklin, if I could 
hold the road for him. I at once made such disposition of the cavalry 
as was necessary to hold the road, and again took my station beside our 
artillery, which had, and still continued, to shell the enemy. I soon 
found that the immense forces of Forrest, Wheeler, and Van Dorn were 
driving Colonel Coburn in a westerly direction, precluding the possibility 
of his retreating by the Franklin road, and was compelled to order the 
artillery to stop firing, as it was as likely to kill our own men as the enemy. 
I also soon discovered that a large body, that proved to be of Forrest’s 
command, was moving far to my left in the direction of my rear, by 
which it could block and hold my only road of retreat. I ordered 
Captain Ayleshire to withdraw his battery, and, with four companies of 
my cavalry as an escort and protection, to fall back to the crossing of 
the little Harpeth, and to hold the position till I should join him with 
the remainder of the cavalry. I held my position thus for some time, 
hoping that Colonel Coburn and his command, or some of them, might 
possibly be abletoshake off their foes and fall back upon me, when I heard, 
our artillery open in my rear, and knew that an attack was about to be 
made upon my four companies and the artillery at the little Harpeth. 
Just at this moment a large number of our infantry, under Lieutenant- 
Colonel Bloodgood, approached my right through the woods, and, with 
him, some sixty prisoners that they had taken, and, knowing that no 
time was to be lost, and the firing upon Coburn having ceased, which 
I knew meant his surrender, I fell back towards the Harpeth, and, 
striking Forrest’s command in flank, relieved my artillery and con- 
tinued my retreat towards Franklin. The capture of Colonel Coburn 
released the divisions of Wheeler and Van Dorn, and we were again 
compelled to make a stand and fight. When going into action in the 
morning, Colonel Coburn ordered the two hundred wagons that he had 
expected to be filled with corn to fall back behind the Harpeth, and 
ordered the One Hundred and Twenty-fourth Ohio to act as a guard. 
Knowing nothing of this, and looking for a position where a stand 
could be made, I found this regiment, that had never fired a shot nor 
been within three miles of the battle-ground, in the position I was 
looking for. The teamsters were at once ordered to hitch up and drive 
for Franklin, while I posted my artillery and placed my cavalry on 
the flanks of the One Hundred and Twenty-fourth Ohio, already in: 
line of battle. In a few moments the heads of the enemy’s columns 
began to appear, and we opened upon them with shell from our six 
guns. This, with the infantry support that they eould plainly see, 
rather staggered them, and it was soon found they were filing to their 
left, which meant an attack upon my right flank. To meet this we fell 
back to the ridge upon which we had fought the battle of the previous 
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day, and again went into line of battle. By this time it was growing 
dark and we were still five miles from Franklin, and I was exceedingly 
anxious. I had placed one company of dismounted men in an old 
graveyard, some five hundred yards in front of my position, for the 
purpose of holding the enemy in check on either road, there being two 
that united within a hundred yards of the position, and both would be 
under fire from the graveyard, which had a high wall as a_ protection, 
over which there would be nothing visible but the heads and shoulders 
of the men when they would rise to fire. This was soon attacked, but 
was so strongly defended by Captain B. G. Heistand that the enemy were 
compelled to fall back. At this moment a staff-officer from General 
Gilbert arrived with orders for me to fall back to the ridge near 
Franklin, and that I would find General Gilbert and his division there 
in line of battle to receive me. The little band of sixty men under 
Captain Heistand was still in the graveyard, and I determined to 
relieve them, if possible, and, to do so, advanced my whole cavalry 
command and succeeded in bringing them safely away, though we had 
a few men wounded and our sergeant killed in doing it. The enemy 
followed no farther, and by nine o’clock we were again safely within our 
lines at Franklin. Colonel Coburn and about three thousand five 
hundred of his infantry were captured, over one hundred and fifty of 
his command slain, and about three hundred wounded. 

This was by the outside world looked upon as a great disaster ; but, 
though deeply regretted by military men, it was given its due weight, 
and only looked upon as one of the mistakes that must inevitably occur 
in large operations. The blame for a time was placed upon General 
Gilbert for not promptly re-enforcing Colonel Coburn, and he was re- 
lieved of command ; but, when a court of inquiry into his conduct was 
ordered, he showed most conclusively that from the time Colonel Coburn, 
with the expedition, left Franklin, till we returned within the lines with 
the cavalry, artillery, and remnant of the infantry, he had never once 
reported his condition or asked for re-enforcements. There was one cir- 
cumstance, however, that the court could not disregard, and for which 
they found him culpable, and that was the fact that the battle of the 
4th took place within four miles of General Gilbert’s position, and the 
disaster of the 5th but nine miles off, and that in both every discharge 
of artillery could be distinctly heard, and they deemed it his duty, 
under the cjreumstances, to have marched to the scene of action, whether 
he had been requested by Colonel Coburn or not. For this he was 
deprived of his command, and, as he had not been confirmed as briga- 
dier-general by the Senate, his appointment was withdrawn, and he 
was ordered to duty with his old army rank of major. 

Colonel Coburn was a very brave man, but, like many other men 
both in and out of the army, he was deficient in caution, and probably 
placed a little too much dependence on his own judgment. 
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Two or three days after, with my cavalry, I joined General 
Sheridan, who had marched from Triune with his division, to endeavor 
to punish the enemy, and passed over the battle-ground, which was 
pointed out to him, and he condemned, in most emphatic language, the 
rashness of the attempt to charge with so small a force upon so strong 
a position. The enemy, suspecting that we would strike back, evacu- 
ated their position, and, as we approached, fell back through Spring 
Hill, and, crossing Rutherford Creek, burned the bridge, and then at 
their leisure took post behind Duck River, at Columbia. The high 
water prevented General Sheridan from following farther, and the 
next day he marched for Triune, while my command returned to 
Franklin. 

As soon as General Van Dorn, who outranked Wheeler and Forrest, 
found that the expedition was abandoned, he moved forward his whole 
cavalry force and again occupied Spring Hill, and threw forward posts 
to the little Harpeth, within five miles of our position. A few days 
after, a tragic episode occurred. About one mile south of Spring Hill, 
Dr. Peters, a highly respectable physician, resided. He had a large 
farm and a very handsome house, with a beautiful lawn planted with 
exquisite taste surrounding it. It looked and was indeed a home of 
luxury and, to this time, of happiness and contentment. This home 
opened its doors to General Van Dorn, and he made it his stopping- 
place, enjoying the hospitality of the doctor and his family. Mrs. 
Peters was a most charming woman, young and beautiful, high spirited, 
and enthusiastic in her Southern sympathy. The general was given a 
most hearty welcome, and took advantage of it to poison the mind of 
this heretofore loving and happy wife, and bring into this contented- 
household the skeleton of jealousy and distrust. Dr. Peters was daily 
away from home attending to the suffering, prescribing for the sick, 
and, like a true gentleman as he was, was looked up to by the whole 
community and consulted in all their troubles, sympathizing with 
them in their afflictions, and in all their wants a counsellor and friend. 
His constant absence from home gave this arch-serpent his oppor- 
tunity, and whether he entirely succeeded the world will never know; 
but by some one the doctor was put upon his guard; his jealousy 
aroused, he proceeded to General Van Dorn’s head-quarters at Spring 
Hill; entered his office, and placing a pistol to his head, blew out the 
brains of his wife’s deceiver, and, jumping on his horse, standing at 
the door, came at full gallop into our lines at Franklin. The act was 
so quickly executed, and the doctor had made such: progress towards 
Franklin, that the cavalry sent in his pursuit were distanced. He at 
once told what he had done, asked our protection, and was sent to-the 
rear to Nashville by General Gordon Granger, who succeeded General 
Gilbert in command of the post, where he remained till the end of the 
war. Thus perished General Earl Van Dorn, a graduate of West 
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Point, before the war a major of the old Second Cavalry, who deserted 
his regiment, took office in the Confederate army, and died the death 
due to a rebel to the flag of the country that had educated him and 
given him position, a serpent in a virtuous family, and a profligate, 
who knew not what it was to have an honorable sentiment or exalted 
feeling. With all his talents, he groveled in the slime of licentious- 
ness, and met the fate due to his crimes. 

For the part taken by the cavalry in the action at Thompson’s 
Station, a most complimentary order was issued by General Rosecrans 
through General Garfield, his chief of staff. Preparations were actively 
continued for the approaching campaign, by which General Bragg was 
at length driven from Tennessee. Early in June, General Rosecrans 
began to call in the troops upon his flank and concentrate them for a 
forward movement. On the 6th the division of General Granger 
marched to Triune, and early on the 8th the cavalry followed, leaving 
two regiments of infantry and the Sixth Regiment of Kentucky Cavalry 
with Colonel J. P. Baird, in command of the post. The brigade of 
cavalry, under Colonel Archibald Campbell, reached Triune about noon, 
and had hardly gone into camp, when the sound of artillery firing was 
heard in the direction of Franklin. In a short time orders came for 
three regiments to saddle up and march quickly to Franklin, as it was 
about to be attacked by the enemy. The Ninth Pennsylvania, Second 
Michigan, and Fifth Kentucky were designated. About two o’clock 
we got off, and by four o’clock were in the vicinity of Franklin, where 
we met a detachment of Forrest’s command, and in a few minutes 
drove them over the Harpeth, and they retreated in the direction of 
Lewisburg. The post being relieved, we went into camp, and placed 
strong pickets on all the roads leading towards the enemy. The 
picket at the confluence of the Eaglesville and Triune road, some three 
miles south of Franklin, and the fords of the — in that direc- 
tion fell to the Ninth Pennsylvania Cavalry. 

After dark, probably about 8.30 P.M., an orderly reported at my 
tent, with two officers on horseback, stating that they belonged to our 
army, were halted at the picket-post on the Triune road, and asked to 
be conducted to the commanding officer of the post. Without any ex- 
amination I directed the orderly to take them to Colonel Baird’s head- 
quarters, and they left. Being very much worn down with the long 
marches of the day, I soon lay down and went to sleep. I was 
awakened and told that Colonel Baird wanted to see me at once. [ 
got up, looked at my watch, and it was just eleven o’clock. Within 
five minutes I was at Colonel Baird’s quarters, and he told me that 
he had every reason to suspect the two men, that he had them under 
arrest as spies, and asked me to go into the tent in which they were 
under guard, and see if I could identify them. 


At this point I must go ~~ - the very beginning of the war. 
Vou. III. N. S.—No. 8 
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Major-General William H. Keim and myself were mustered into the 
service, at the request of Governor Andrew G. Curtin, on the day after 
the firing upon Fort Sumter, and as troops came flocking into Harris- 
burg, Brigadier-General E. C. Williams was placed in command, and 
the organization of regiments at once began. It fell to my lot to be the 
bearer of several dispatches from the governor and General Keim to the 
Secretary of War and General Scott. As the mails must pass through 
Baltimore, important papers had to be sent by persons who could be 
trusted. I reached Baltimore too late for the Washington train, and, 
as I was told that the next train would be at 4 p.m., I walked into 
Barnum’s Hotel and took a seat, and soon met some friends with whom 
I was in conversation, when some one announced that the New York 
Seventh was passing through the city, and that a special train was 
waiting at the depot to carry it to Washington. I at once got up, 
called a cab, and ordered the driver to proceed swiftly to the depot. 
As we rattled up Baltimore Street I saw persons running wildly down 
the cross streets towards Pratt, and heard an occasional shot fired. 
Upon approaching the depot the crowd became very dense, and I had 
to leave the cab and push my way through a struggling mass of human 
beings. By hard pushing I at last got to the train, and found most of 
the cars filled with soldiers, and, upon inquiry, was told that it was the 
Sixth Massachusetts. Now and then we could hear a shot fired a 
square or two off, which proved to be the attack by the citizens upon the 
rear guard, which they had cut off from the main body, nearly all of 
whom were killed or wounded. The train soon started, when in an 
instant every window of the train was broken by bricks, stones, and 
other missiles thrown from the surging mob, and by which many of the 
soldiers were badly cut and bruised. Without orders, but obeying the 
higher law of self-protection, many of the soldiers began to fire upon the 
crowd which followed, some firing pistols and others throwing stones upon 
the mass in the packed train; but as we soon increased our speed the 
mob was left behind, and we reached Washington without further damage 
about four o’clock. I at once took a carriage and drove to the War 
Department and called upon General Cameron, the Secretary of War. 
I was told he was at General Scott’s head-quarters. I went there 
at once, and delivered my dispatches, and related what had occurred at 
Baltimore. As telegraph lines had been cut, this was the first informa- 
tion received of the attack. My dispatches were. handed to a fine- 
looking young officer, to whom I was introduced, named Captain Wil- 
liams. I sat down at his desk and had a pleasant chat with him for a 
few minutes, and then went to Willard’s Hotel, where I spent the night. 
During the evening Captain Williams called to see me, and we had a 
long talk upon the situation, and he left me with a very favorable 
opinion of his talents and gentlemanly deportment. I met him again 
on two or three other occasions, so that his face became perfectly 
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familiar to me, and we always stopped, shook hands, and had a mo- 
ment’s conversation when we met. 

Time wore on, and I was ordered to the Army of the Cumberland, 
never hearing again of Captain Williams or knowing of his having 
espoused the Southern cause. 

I must now return to the occurrence at Franklin. As requested 
by Colonel Baird, I took up a candle that stood upon his table and 
proceeded to the tent of the prisoners. I found them both seated on a 
bench side by side with their heads bowed upon their hands, which 
rested upon a broad board laid upon two empty barrels, which served 
the guard as a table. I asked them to sit up straight, and as Williams 
raised his head I recognized him at once and called him by name. He 
gave me a most searching glance and then quickly asked, “ How do 
you know me?” [I at once told him that I had last met him when he 
was on General Scott’s staff at Washington. ‘To this he replied, “ Yes, 
I resigned from the army and joined the Confederacy.” Both Wil- 
liams and Peter had to this time remained with their overcoats buttoned 
tightly up to the chin. I directed them to unbutton them, which 
they at once did, exhibiting the dress-coats of the Confederate army. 
The caps they wore were the ordinary fatigue caps of the United States 
army with eagle buttons. Their overcoats were of navy blue, with 
large capes, lined with orange-colored material and ordinary United 
States buttons, just as were prescribed for our regular officers. Their 
pantaloons, also of navy blue, with an orange cord down the outside 
seams, completed their attire. Leaving them in charge of the guard, 
I at once reported my discovery to Colonel Baird. This was the 
first information received identifying the prisoners. Colonel Wat- 
kins and Williams both belonged to the old Second Cavalry, United 
States army, but neither had ever met before. By orders telegraphed 
from General Rosecrans’s head-quarters, at Murfreesboro’, Colonel Baird 
issued his order dated June 9, 3 A.M., as follows : 


‘A Court of Commission is hereby called in pursuance of order from Major- 
General Rosecrans, to try Colonel Williams and Lieutenant Peter, of rebel forces, 
on charge of being spies, the Court to sit immediately, at Head-quarters of the Post. 

‘“‘ Detail for Court, Colonel Jordan, Ninth Pennsylvania Cavalry, president ; 
Lieutenant-Colonel Van Vieck, Seventy-eighth Illinois Infantry; Lieutenant- 
Colonel Hobletzel, Fifth Kentucky Cavalry; Captain Crawford, Eighty-fifth 
Indiana Infantry, and Lieutenant Wharton, judge-advocate.”’ 


The court and judge-advocate being duly sworn according to mili-‘ 
tary law, the prisoners were arraigned upon the following charges: 


““Charges.—Being spies. 

“ Specifications.—In this, that the said Colonel Lawrence Auton, alias Williams, 
and Lieutenant Walter G. Peter, officers in the so-called Confederate States of 
America, did, on the eighth day of June, 1863, come inside the lines of the Army of 
the United States, at Franklin, Tenn., wearing the uniform of Federal officers, with 
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a pass purporting to be signed by Major-General Rosecrans, commanding Depart- 
ment of the Cumberland, and represented to Colonel J. P. Baird, commanding post 
of Franklin, that they were in the service of the United States; all this for the 
purpose of getting information of the strength of the United States forces and 
conveying it to the enemies of the United States now in arms against the United 


States government. 
E. C. Davis, 


‘Signed, 
‘* Capt. Co. G., Eighty-fifth Indiana Infautry.” 


The evidence having been heard in support of the charges and 
specifications, the prisoners made the following statement,—it was taken 
down by the judge-advocate : 


‘‘Statement.—That they came inside the lines of the United States army, at 
Franklin, Tenn., about dark, on the eighth day of June, 1863, wearing the uniform 
they then had on their persons, which was that of Federal officers; that they went 
to the head-quarters of Colonel J. P. Baird, commanding forces at Franklin, and 
represented to him that they were Colonel Auton, inspector, just sent from Wash- 
ington City to overlook the inspection of the several Departments of the West, and 
Major Dunlop, his assistant, and exhibited to him (Colonel Baird) an order from 
Adjutant-General Townsend assigning him to that duty, an order from Major- 
General Rosecrans, countersigned by Brigadier-General Garfield, chief of staff, 
asking him to inspect his outposts, and a pass through all lines from General Rose- 
crans; that he told Colonel Baird that he had missed the road from Murfreesboro’ 
to this point, got too near Eaglesville, and run into rebel pickets, had his orderly 
shot, and lost his coat containing his money; that he wanted some money and a 
pass to Nashville; that when arrested by Colonel Watkins, Sixth Kentucky 
Cavalry, after examination, they admitted that they were in the rebel army, and 
that his (the Colonel’s) true name was Lawrence Orton Williams; that he had 
been in the Second Regular Cavalry, army of the United States, once on General 
Scott’s Staff in Mexico, and was now a colonel in the rebel army, and Lieutenant 
Peter was his adjutant; that he came in our lines knowing his fate if taken, but 


asking mercy for his adjutant.” 


“ PINDING OF THE COURT. 


‘‘ The court having maturely considered the case, after hearing all the evidence, 
together with the statements of the prisoners, do find them—viz., Colonel Lawrence 
Orton Williams and Lieutenant Walter G. Peter, officers of the Confederate army— 
guilty of the charge of being spies found within the lines of the United States army 
at Franklin, Tennessee, on the eighth day of June, 1863. 


“« Signed 
‘“‘THomas J. JORDAN, 


‘Colonel 9th Penna. Cavalry, President of the Commission. 


‘“‘Henry C. WHARTON, 
“‘Tieutenant of Engineers, Judge-Advocate.”’ 


While the finding of the court was being telegraphed to Murfrees- 
boro’, I remained with the prisoners, and they asked to be allowed to 
write to their friends. This was accorded them, and Lieutenant Peter 
wrote a most affectionate letter to his mother, and directed it to a 
station and post-office on the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, in Mont- 
gomery County, Maryland. This letter I forwarded by the regular 
mail from our camp, and I have no doubt it was duly received. Colo- 
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nel Williams asked not only to write a letter, but also to send with it . 
a package, consisting of a signet ring, a silver cup, a few greenbacks,— 
probably fifty or sixty dollars,—and a roll of Confederate money. He 
desired to send them to a lady to whom, he told me, he was engaged to 
be married, and who was a widowed daughter of General Robert E. 
Lee; he gave her name as Mrs. Louisa Lamb, and the direction Mont- 
gomery, Alabama. This request was acceded to, an affectionate letter 
written, the package of valuables made up, and it was passed through 
the lines under flag of truce from Murfreesboro’. I have since dis- 
covered that he really was in love with a daughter of General Lee, 
but that her name was not Louisa Lamb, nor was she a widow. 

I cannot understand his attempt to foist himself off upon the court 
that was trying him as an aide on the staff of General Scott in Mexico, 
when any one could see that his-age precluded the slightest possibility 
of its being true. His father served ‘with General Taylor in Mexico, 
and died bravely fighting for his country at Monterey, while his son, 
like a second André, fills the unhonored grave of a spy. 

Colonel Williams made an appeal to the court for the life of his 
friend, Lieutenant Peter, that was indeed very touching, and raised the 
liveliest sympathy on the part of the court, but the stern duty that 
devolved upon it, under the evidence, outweighed all sentiment, and 
“ guilty” was the unanimous verdict. 

The command being paraded, the prisoners were led out for execu- 
tion, and Colonel Baird and myself, not wishing to be spectators of the 
scene, left the ground and retired to his quarters. Seeing this, Colo- 
nel Williams asked that an officer might be sent to us with his compli- 
ments, requesting our presence to witness “ how brave men could die.” 
We remained in our tents, however, and soon heard the tramp of the 
various regiments as they returned to their quarters, and knew that all 
was over. 

I do not intend to go more fully into the circumstances of this case ; 
but would refer the readers, desirous of the full particulars, to the 
article published in the December number of this magazine, from the 
able pen of Hon. W. F. Prosser, who was a witness to the tragic end. 

Colonel Baird, in his report, fails to find a reason for Williams and 
Peter coming into our lines; but I will try and demonstrate, in con- 
clusion, facts that (in my opinion) will fully account for their action. 
Two days before the 9th, General Cheatham, with his corps, marched 
from Shelbyville and, passing a few miles to the south of, Triune, 
moved through Eaglesville, and on the night of the 8th encamped on 
the Lewisburg turnpike, within less than six miles of Franklin. 
From Forrest’s command, who were driven from before Franklin by 
the approach of the cavalry sent from Triune, he had information that 
the post was largely re-enforced, and, to determine the strength of the 
re-enforcements, Williams and Peter were sent forward with the coun- 
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terfeit orders from the War Department and General Rosecrans, hoping 
that they might impose upon the commanding officer of the post, and 
regain their liberty by pretending to be on their way to Nashville, and, 
by an easy ride, return with the coveted information to General 
Cheatham, so that he could be in position to attack at the dawn of the 
morning. Had this programme been successfully carried out, and Frank- 
lin had fallen, the enemy would have been within twenty-miles of 
Nashville, while General Rosecrans would have been thirty-five miles 
away. General Cheatham, with his own and the cavalry force under 
Wheeler and Forrest, would have had an army of more than twenty- 
five thousand men, which could have overwhelmed the force at Nash- 
ville, and compelled General Rosecrans to beat a hasty retreat. Bragg 
would have been master of the situation, and in all probability the 
Union army most disastrously defeated. 

Not hearing from his spies, and suspecting their capture, Cheatham 
at once began to fall back towards Shelbyville, fearing that General 
Granger’s forces at Triune might get information of his movement, 
and, by marching swiftly upon his flank, cut him off from his base, 
and compel him to fight a battle in which he had every reason to be- 
lieve he would be defeated. 

Our concentration continued, and in a few days the heads of our 
columns began pushing towards Tullahoma, and Bragg, fearing to 
trust the issue to a battle, began his retreat, by which Tennessee was 


forever relieved of his presence, and which finally culminated in the 
entire defeat of his army at Missionary Ridge. 


Tuomas J. JORDAN. 





AMONG OUR CONTEMPORARIES. 


THE distinguished artist and author, P.G. Hamerton, who is a French- 
man by adoption, and who has a thorough and intimate knowledge of 
the inner feelings of the French people, says of them, in a recently 
published book, “ The absolute unity of sentiment between the 
military and civil populations is a great compensation for the burden of 
universal service. Another is the increase of manliness and the im- 
provement of national health. Of the reality of this improvement I 
cannot entertain a doubt, having myself frequently known young men 
who had gained greatly in strength and activity by their military 
service, and who felt and acknowledged the benefit. This is peculiarly 
valuable in France on account of the too close confinement of youths 
in the public schools. The universality of military service has been 
accompanied by a great increase in the number and activity of the 
gymnastic societies, and it has led to much military drill within the 
schools themselves. 

“The sons of peasants acquire some education in the army, which 
is a valuable instrument for spreading a certain amount of elementary 
culture, and even more than that, through the regimental libraries. 
The sons of gentlemen, besides the benefit of physical exercise, are 
often stimulated, by the hope of promotion, to improve the education 
they already possess.” 


Quite in contrast with this coulewr-de-rose view of Mr. Hamerton’s, 
we read in the Army and Navy Gazette a translation of a portion of a 
long article from the Progrés Militaire, written with a view of showing 
the unfair and unequal incidence of service in France, under the new 
law. After giving a statement of the many cases in which dispensation 
may be given, the Progrés Militaire says, “ After having gone through 
this list, the reader will be able to say what the formula of the second 
article of the law is worth,—‘ The obligation of service is equal for 
all! While the jeweler does one year of service, the cultivator does 
three ; the goldsmith will escape two years, but the carpenter will escape 
none. The vender of fine fire-arms may sell his eight hundred franc 
rifles at the end of a year, while the maker of the mere arms of the 
chase remains still with his corps. The bourgeois of the ancien régime 
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keeps all the privileges; but he who continues to labor at the earth as 
his fathers did when they belonged to the soil, the miner who brings 
coal from three hundred feet below ground, the smith who shoes the 
horses of the peasant, the mason who builds our house,—all these will 
serve their three years. They will spend two and a half years in the 
colonies, in order that singers, violinists, and flute-players of the con- 
servatoire may amuse the dilettanti of our concerts, and while the 
watch-makers, jewelers, aud merchants of gold and precious stones are 
growing rich.” 


It is reported that the “ Peral” has successfully undergone another 
trial in Cadiz Bay. ‘El Peral” is named from her inventor, Lieu- 
tenant Peral, of the Spanish navy, and Instructor in Physical Science 
in the Royal Marine Academy. He has been at work upon his plan 
for more than five years, and his submarine boat was launched in 1888. 
She is shaped like a cigar, and measures seventy-one and a half feet in 
length, and about nine feet in diameter at the widest part. She has an 
electro-motor and twin screws, and two torpedo-tubes. Her commander 
has his station in a little covering-tower, from which he can throw 
a search-light through glasses of perfect transparency. Indexes and 
registers inform the commanding officer of all the operations of the 
machinery, and enable him to communicate orders. It is said that this 
boat can carry fifty people in case of emergency, but does not require 
more than four. During her last trial Lieutenant Peral cruised about 
Cadiz Bay, for several hours, with nothing but the top of the turret 
visible above the water. Her speed was six knots, and she steered 
well. In her trials below the surface she went to a depth of eleven 
metres, keeping up the same speed. In one trial she remained below 
the surface for forty minutes, and reappeared three and a half miles 
from the spot where she disappeared. 

Should the success of “ El Peral” be confirmed, it would appear 
that the Spaniards have been the first to reach the goal so many have 
been striving for. The French have been working most perseveringly 
at submarine navigation, but with all possible secrecy, as is their wont 
in such matters. 

M. Goubet seems to have had some successful trials with the sub- 
marine boat at whic he has been working, and in which he has 
recently made many improvements. M. Goubet’s boat, while much 
smaller and less powerful than “ El Peral,” has the advantage that it 
can be sent anywhere by train, and manceuvred by hand, if other means 
give out. A great feature of M. Goubet’s contrivance is the pair of 
scissors which enable it to cut torpedo-nets or submarine wires. 

It is reported that Russia has ordered a large number of these boats 
from M. Goubet,—one report says no less than fifty. 
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In regard to the French “ Gymnote,” of which so much has been 
heard from time to time, the English United Service says,— 

“Tt is hoped that we have not allowed the French to steal a march 
on us in the matter of submarine navigation. The “Gymnote” is 
reported to have done wonderful things in Toulon harbor, keeping 
under water for a distance of about three-quarters of a mile and 
answering her helm so truly as tq steer clear of all the numerous cables 
and other obstructions. If such a boat can be really perfected, many 
uses could be found for her. What has become of the Nordenfelt 
submarine boat which promised so well? Nothing seems to have been 
heard of her lately.” 

In view of the foregoing item, we think that the business of sub- 
marine navigation may be quoted, in mercantile terms, as “ fairly active.” 


The Mexican government has lately ordered, in France, after com- 
petitive bids, a school-ship of steel to measure twelve hundred tons, 
rigged as a three-masted schooner, and with steam-power equal to a 
speed of thirteen knots. She is to be armed with Canet, Hotchkiss, 
and Nordenfelt guns, besides four Vavasseur guns, already owned by 
the Mexican government. The ship is to be delivered in December, 
1890, and is building at Havre. 


A late number of the Journal of the Military Service Institution 
contains an interesting and important article upon “ Personal Identity 
in the Recognition of Deserters,” by Major Greenleaf, surgeon United 
States army. 

When the army and marine corps report such a proportion of 
deserters as they did in December last,—when the best brains in the 
army are wrestling with the question, and apparently wrestling in vain, 
—anything which may throw light upon the matter is very welcome. 

Dr. Greenleaf presents a well-reasoned account of all the methods 
proposed for the purpose of identification of enlisted men, and for the 
prevention of re-enlistment of deserters,—including @ full description 
of the method of M. Bertillon, as well as the finger-mark, vaccination 
in certain places, etc. But especially does he favor the figure cards, 
which are to be periodically forwarded to the surgeon-general’s office. 
We quote what he says upon the subject. 

“Tt will thus be seen that the success of this system,”—the figure 
cards, to wit,—“ which is now experimental, depends in a large degree 
upon the accuracy of search and record made by the examining officers. 
A perfunctory performance of their duty will not simply embarrass, it 
will be fatal to it, and defeat one more effort which the War Depart- 
ment is making to increase the efficiency of its enlisted force. It is 
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true that there may be an element of uncertainty in the work done in 
the surgeon-general’s office; the clerk in charge may make a mistake 
in punching the record card, or in placing it in its proper pigeon-hole ; 
but this element is a small one, can be easily corrected, and it is 
believed will interfere but little in the speedy identification of the 
class of ‘ repeaters’ who have so long been a curse to our service. Should 
this system fail, the addition of the ogseous measurements, proposed by 
M. Bertillon, can readily be made on the figure card, and that system, 
notwithstanding its ethical objections, be introduced.” 

All efforts to break up the evil of desertion are commendable ; but 
extreme measures are not to be taken in peace time, and milder ones 
seem destined to failure. It seems to us as if the cause of desertion, in 
the army at least, if not in the marine corps, is summed up in an 
article in the New York Commercial Advertiser, written at the time 
these annual reports were coming in. The editorial says, “According 
to General McKeever, the greatest proportion of deserters are American 
born. We believe that in this fact lies the key to the whole mystery. 
It is not to be expected that any strong, active, intelligent man should 
be content, in the midst of the busy, seething, prosperous American 
life, to remain bound to a system promising him nothing but moderate 
wages, with no hope of any great increase at any future period. All 
around these barracks, especially in the West, our soldiers see incessant 
activity,—an activity often meeting with splendid rewards. There is 
hope of fortune in the outside world, none whatever in their own 
circumscribed arena. They see clerks blossoming into partners, jour- 
neymen rising into bosses, poverty becoming wealth. They do not 
realize how few the prizes really are; so they abandon their thirteen 
dollars per month and hopefully join the struggling, pushing, outside 
world of toilers, They have joined the army in a moment of depres- 
sion, perhaps, or else, looking at military life from the outside, have 
imagined that they should like it. The illusion quickly passes, and 
Uncle Sam has one soldier the less. Such motives would naturally be 
more powerful with Americans than with foreigners, who, from bitter 
experience, know how hard is the battle of life. But neither foreigners 
nor natives can be entirely cut off from our brisk, stirring, hopeful 
American life. It is the very prosperity of our country that decimates 
and more than decimates its defenders.” 


In the same number of the Journal of the Military Service Institution 
is a simple and touching description of the cadet life of General Mc- 
Pherson, by Assistant Adjutant-General Vincent. It has been fre- 
quently remarked, by competent judges, that McPherson, if he had not 
met his death upon the battle-field, would have been, by the time the 
late war ended, abreast of any one in military fame. Who knows? 
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Certainly in the estimation of the general public, as well as among 
soldiers, his standing was most remarkable for-so young a man, and his 
fall created a distinctly greater and more profound sensation than did 
that of Kearney, Reynolds, and the many other bene meriti who died 
on the field. 


The following editorial remarks from the London Army and Navy 
Gazette seem so exactly to express the ideas which must have occurred 
to almost every one who has thought at all upon the subject, that we 
make no apology for the length of the extract. 

“Those who read with attention the modern treatises on tactics and 
war generally, and at the same time compare them with the works 
which we owe to the war experiences of the beginning of the century, 
cannot fail to be struck with the tendency which permeates the whole 
of the former to make out that the modern ordeal of battle demands 
greater courage and sacrifices than were formerly required of our fore- 
fathers; in fact, that the introduction of the breech-loader has brought 
about a condition of things which cannot be successfully faced by the 
old-fashioned conception of discipline. Though the idea is there, the 
proof of its correctness is wanting. In very few modern works on 
tactics do we find any attempt made to compare accurately the true 
nature of the two styles of fighting. Recent writers content them- 
selves mostly by assuming that, because the breech-loader fires five 
times as fast and ten times as far, therefore the trial to which men’s 
nerves are nowadays exposed is fifty times as great as formerly; but 
they institute no accurate comparison to prove the fact. Now, if we 
assume, as we believe we are justified in doing, that the severity of the 
ordeal is directly proportionate to the losses demanded of the troops in 
a given time and space, a closer consideration of the matter shows this 
position to be altogether untenable. Let us quote a case in point. At 
the battle of Ligny, both victors and vanquished suffered a loss of over 
twenty-five per cent. of their total numbers, in an action which lasted 
from 2 P.M. to 9 P.M. approximately. That implies that at the end of 
the day some fifty thousand killed and wounded covered the area on 
which the fighting took place. Let us compare this battle, one of the 
bloodiest but certainly not the bloodiest of the many that took place 
during the Napoleonic era, with the very bloodiest fighting of all which 
has occurred since the introduction of the breech-loader, and between 
the same nations, an essential factor to be borne in mind,—we allude to 
the battle of Vionville. In this action, which began at 9 a.m. and 
lasted till late into the night, fifty-eight thousand Germans of all arms 
fought against ninety-five thousand French,—and lost, the Germans 
twenty-two per cent., the French thirteen per cent. of their strength. 
In these figures the troops present on the field but not engaged are in- 
cluded, whereas at Ligny practically all the men on the ground were 
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on both sides brought into action. Now, the real strain on the disci- 
pline and endurance of.the troops depends on the rapidity with which 
the losses are suffered, with the closeness with which the dead and 
wounded lie, and with the ghastly nature of the wounds inflicted. At 
Ligny the losses could only be inflicted during the short space of time 
in which the attacking troops were passing over the narrow stretch of 
fire-swept ground, a stretch barely one-tenth the width of that the 
Germans had to cross at Vionville. Almost the whole of the loss was 
suffered on an area about two miles long and barely a quarter of a mile 
broad. In other words, some fifty thousand dead and dying were piled 
together on half a square mile of ground; whereas at Vionville the 
dead and dying were distributed over an area eight miles by two, and 
these men were killed mostly by small-bore rifle bullets or fragments 
of shell, instead of being mowed down by solid shot and 14-bore balls. 
But the strain on the troops is ultimately produced by the horror of 
what the men see around them. There can be no doubt that the field 
of Ligny was a far more vivid presentation of hell upon-earth than any 
of the fights of the last war. Yet the steady old shoulder-to-shoulder 
discipline stood it on both sides, for neither was demoralized at the 
close of the day, whereas both French and Germans had about reached 
the end of their tether as night fell on August 16. Surely there is 
matter for earnest consideration here. We as a nation have been so 
taken up with the idea of danger in the fighting line that we have al- 
together overlooked the risks which have to be borne without retali- 
ating in the supporting lines in rear, which, from the nature of things, 
are exposed to all the demoralizing influences of the fight without the 
power of counteracting them in the only way possible,—viz., by taking 
part in the shooting themselves. Instead of keeping in view the ulti- 
mate aim of all tactics,—that is to say, the infliction of such loss on the 
enemy that he can no longer stand his ground against us,—we have 
based our fighting formations on the idea of avoiding being killed our- 
selves, forgetting that the fruits of a battle are not measured by the 
numbers of killed and wounded alone, but by the captured prisoners and 
guns,—the best test for estimating the extent of the enemy’s demorali- 
zation,—and that victory can only be won by bringing an overwhelming 
number of rifles to bear at the decisive point, in order to affect which 
the fighting line must be successively re-enforced by numbers many 
times exceeding its own. This fact being established, it follows that at 
any given moment preceding the actual assault by far the largest pro- 
portion of the troops must be engaged in passively enduring losses 
without venturing to return them ; and be the explanation of it what 
it may, practical experience has shown that the discipline which springs 
from smart, close-order drill is the only one which can be relied on to 
stand the strain. Whereas the Germans, though successful in the last 
war, have spare| no pains to develop to the utmost the steadiness of 
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their men under arms,—and at the present moment their infantry 
move quicker and handle their arms smarter than any others in Europe, 
—we have deliberately thrown away what we formerly possessed, and 
are nowadays almost as conspicuous for the want of these qualities as 
we formerly were for their possession. And, as far as our experience 
goes, have we gained by the exchange? We think not. If we search 
the whole military record before 1870 through, we can find no parallels 
to the events of Maiwand and others which we prefer not to mention.” 


Among other ship-canals which we are likely to hear about in the 
future, is the strategical canal between the Baltic and the North Sea, 
which is being pushed on with great energy. It is to open into the 
Elbe at its western termination, and there is to be a great fort con- 
structed at Cuxhaven. Then at the eastern end there are to be exten- 
sive harbors for torpedo-boats. 

In speaking of torpedo-boats we are reminded of a very interesting 
article in a late number of the Illustrated Naval and Military Magazine, 
in which, speaking of the Germans, the writer says, ‘“ Hitherto the Ger- 
man ship-building yards have been most successful in the construction 
of small vessels, such as gunboats and torpedo-boats, and, indeed, the 
progress of this latter branch of naval engineering has been so great, 
during the last few years, as materially to injure the interest of this 
country” (meaning England). ‘The Weser Company, at Bremen, the 
Vulkan, at Stettin, and more especially the Schichau Company, at 
' Elbing, are now world-famed for the excellence of the crafts which leave 
their yards.” 

The Schichau boats claimed, until recently, to be absolutely the fastest 
in the world, for the constructors state that with the full complement 
and equipment, and coal supply sufficient for twelve hundred nautical 
miles, their speed for long distances exceeds twenty-four knots per hour. 
The larger torpedo-boats, built by this firm, are said, moreover, to 
possess considerable sea-going properties. One boat of forty-five metres 
in length and six metres in beam, ordered by the Chinese government, 
was sent home by sea without the slightest casualty. Though the superi- 
ority of German over other torpedo-boats may be open to question, 
there can be no doubt that the Schichau yard is easily first in this 
branch of naval engineering in Germany. It has always led the way 
in German naval construction. The company was founded in 1837, 
In 1842 it launched the first steamboat built in Germany ; in 1854 the 
first German iron screw steamer, and in 1877 the first German torpedo- 
boat, since when more than one hundred and fifty torpedo-boats have 
been constructed in its yard. The German navy was among the first 
to make practical trial of the sea-going torpedo-boat proper; and 
without in any way attempting—as was lately the case in France—to 
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displace the armor-clad by torpedo flotillas, the tendency in the 
imperial navy is to extend the use of the torpedo as far as possible. 
As in other navies, the torpedo-boats are suited to form divisions of 
variable strength, which, in the event of war, would act sometimes 
independently, sometimes in concert with armor-clad squadrons. Very 
great care has been taken in the selection of the crews of torpedo-boats, 
and both officers and men receive thorough training in their duties. 
These duties, in the case of the sea-going boats, are obviously by no 
means light, as was sufficiently proved by the experience of our own 
boats during the recent naval manceuvres. The programme of torpedo- 
boat construction is, considering the extent to which the ironclad will 
be used, a sufficiently comprehensive one. In the course of a year or 
two Germany will possess seven torpedo-boats of over two hundred 
tons displacement, and between twenty and twenty-three knots speed, 
and twenty-three of from eighty to one hundred and forty tons dis- 
placement, with speed varying between fourteen to twenty-two knots, 
making in all a flotilla of one hundred vessels. The construction of 
this new canal between Holtenau and the Elbe will enable this fleet to 
be used either in the North Sea or the Baltic, as the need may arise, 
and they can be transferred from one to the other in less than six hours, 
The canal, taken in connection with the expansion of the navy, will 
give Germany a preponderance in the Baltic with which Russia cannot 
for some years hope to compete, and will place her at the head of 


second-class naval powers. 
E. SHIPPEN. 





THE TRIALS OF STAFF-OFFICERS. 


MILITIA INSPECTIONS, ETC. 


THE February number of the Un1TED SERVICE gave some account of 
initial experiences in this line, but not all by a good deal. This fact is 
mentioned with regret and sympathy for the reader. 

Things are very different with the National Guard of the Northwest 
to-day from what they were five or six years ago. In New York, 
Pennsylvania, Massachusetts, Vermont, and Connecticut the custom of 
having officers of the regular service detailed to attend encampments, 
etc., inspect and report, even to serve as instructors, had long been 
familiar ; but out here the old militia notion seemed paramount with 
many minds. There were dozens of officers eager to learn, and there 
were two or three in every dozen very unwilling to be taught. These 
men were, as a rule, old soldiers who had had “ Casey” pounded into 
them during the war-days, and had never seen anything of new arms 
or the new tactics or new methods thereby rendered necessary. With 
the well-known conservatism of old soldiers they could see no merit 
in the change. “The old boys and the old muzzle-loaders are good 
enough for me,” the spokesman of these gentry was sure to cry, and, 
in a community where, from the governor down to the ward politician, 
the Grand Army of the Republic held a controlling interest in every- 
thing that was going on, the oratorical captain was sure of applause 
and support. 

A certain social and political prestige was given by the command 
of the local company in our Western towns. And this, too, was true 
in the metropolis, where the badge of the Grand Army of the Republic 
decorated the breast of the captain of every company whose member- 
ship was mainly made up of foreigners. 

One of the stories Captain Donnerwetter delighted to tell was of 
the fun he and the other boys who enlisted in 1862 used to have at the 
expense of the veterans who had been through the Mexican war, and, 
consequently, thought that they knew everything, and yet were hope- 
lessly behind the times. Only fifteen years had passed since the close 
of the Mexican war. Muzzle-loaders and muzzle-loading tactics were 
then still in use, yet the boys drilling under the rules of Hardee 
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laughed at the veterans who had been schooled in Scott. Now, 
although twenty years had passed since his muster out as a corporal 
in 1865; though sweeping and radical changes in armament had 
occurred ; though the old “ gas pipe” had given place to the 45-calibre 
breech-loader, Captain Donnerwetter still delightedly told the story of 
how old Schweinkopf, of his comipany, had disdainfully cast aside the 
Springfield in 1862, and begged to be allowed to retain the great, brass- 
mounted, bulky, Belgian Carabine-d-tige which had been issued for drill 
purposes for want of anything better, pinning his faith to that once 
respected blunderbuss because “dis was bei Waderloo.” But Donner- 
wetter saw no parallel between Schweinkopf’s case in ’62 and his own 
in’85. He did “ not see much in these new-fangled guns, and had no 
use for new-fangled tactics.” And as for new tacticians, men who hadn’t 
been all through the war, no matter what their subsequent appear- 
ance might have been, Donnerwetter looked upon them simply as 
upstarts and interlopers ; referred to them disdainfully to reporters and 
the like, as well as to his men, as “ kid-glove soldiers,” and when the 
“kid-glove soldier” pointed out to him that his drill was all wrong; 
that he was teaching hig company Casey instead of Upton, and in his 
inspection report mentioned the fact that half the men wore dirty gloves 
or none at all, unblacked boots, soiled collars, dirty belt-plates, dusty 
caps and clothing; that many of his rifles were rusty or clogged with 
oil, the veteran felt that he was being Ne treated ; “he would resign 
if hie was to be criticised in this way,” 

Now it had happened that, for a ihe of years, just after the 
close of the war, and while the National Guard of New York was in 
‘its renaissance, a prominent newspaper devoted to the interests of the 
army, the navy, and the State troops, employed the services of several 
experts to attend the drills and inspections of various regiments, and to 
set forth in its weekly reports a summary of the errors made by officers, 
or faults committed by the men. These were eagerly read by hundreds 
of national guardsmen, and to their vast profit; for all who read were 
thus warned of the errors that they themselves, in all probability, 
were daily committing, never dreaming that they were contrary to the 
tactics, or to the correct customs of the service. In two years of such 
work The Army and Navy Journal did more to improve the instruction 
and discipline of the National Guard of the State of New York than all 
the inspection reports in creation. Of course, the victims “ kicked” at 
first, and there was some hard swearing, but it was not long before one 
and all seemed to wake up to the value and importance of the thing, 
and to realize that so far from making carping criticisms, intended only 
to wound the officers referred to, the Journal was doing its best to 
improve the whole force by pointing out the errors to be avoided. 
Like the surgeon’s knife, it cut deep, but cured. 

Now Mr. X. found in the Badger State that company after company 
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made the same errors, neglected the same essential points, needed the 
same instructions, and, at the request of some of the best officers, he 
prepared each week for publication in a paper devoted among other 
things to the interest of the National Guard a summary of the points, 
good or bad, that had come under his notice during the inspections 
from Sunday to Sunday. The earnest and ambitious officers took to it 
at once. The errors therein pointed out were eliminated from their 
practice. But a few company commanders, who held their positions 
on account of certain political prestige which it gave them, or for 
reasons similar, denounced the system as an outrage. They wouldn’t 
permit any “ kid-glove soldier” to criticise them. They had learned 
their letters in the school of war itself, in the great struggle for the 
preservation of the Union. Or, what was still better, said Lieutenant 
Himmelstein, who had shown himself totally ignorant of the tactical 
duties of a platoon commander, as set forth in Upton, “ I was a soldier 
in the old country, and I don’t take lessons from nobody here.” 

It must be admitted that these gentry had the sympathies of the 
populace. The reporters listened eagerly to their tales of woe, and, 
currente calamo, transcribed it for the press. Every paper that did 
not get the weekly summary of the inspection reports seemed to take 
sides with the disaffected. The companies in the interior, and the 
American or Irish-American organizations of all arms, took the weekly 
reports, studied, and as a rule profited by them. So did a great many 
of the German companies. But the “kick” was made with vehemence 
by those whose captains were Grand Army of the Republic men, and, 
of course, they or their friends flew to the governor. Now, the “chief” 
wanted his men well taught, of course, but, Great Scott! it would 
never do to offend the Grand Army of the Republic, and just about this 
time any reporter who chose to interview liim could get abundant solace, 
for the stricken Mr. X. simply noted errors made by these companies 
on the same standard of comparison as the others. There was no 
discrimination against and no concession in favor of them. But the 
captains, being “old soldiers” and leading politicians, the current of 
popular opinion doubtless went their way, and the governor could not 
ignore it. Something had to be done to stem the tide, and the news- 
papers became instantly available. Omitting names or designations, 
here are specimens of a few: 


“THE LOCAL TROOPS. 
‘(THE GOVERNOR THINKS THE CRITICISMS SEVERE AND UNJUST. 
‘‘ (Special Dispatch to the Sentinel.) 


‘‘ Toe CapiTaL, November 80.—In regard to the newspaper comment that has 
been indulged in concerning the local companies, the governor was asked to-day, 
‘Do you think the criticisms on those companies are just?’ ‘No, I do not; they 

*» passed as good an inspection at their encampment as any of the National Guard.’ ”’ 
Vor. III, N. 8.—No. 3. 22 
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Now this was very true; so they had, at their encampment, and the 
good old gentleman was shrewd enough to utilize the fact, also to dis- 
guise from the reporter that the inspections in which they had failed 
were the annual affairs required by law at their armories. The gov- 
ernor further added, “It may be well enough to criticise soldiers on 
dress parade, but the rebellion was not put down with white gloves, 
neckties, and blacked boots. If we had relied on these things, the 
Union forces would have been captured while making their toilets. It 
cannot be expected that our militia will keep themselves in a condition 
of regular soldiers who have nothing else to do,” etc. 

Then an evening paper took its whack at the critical inspector, and 
in a resounding editorial remarked, “The governor is sound on the 
question of exacting punctilio in the appearance of the citizen soldiery 
of this State. There is no need or possibility of meeting the require- 
ments of martinets in this department.” 

And still another evening paper—and now all three American 
dailies were having their say at Mr. X.’s expense—launched forth as 
follows: 

“NOT A KID-GLOVE SOLDIER. 

‘‘ Captain Blank, of the Germania Rifles, has just received the following letter 
from the governor in relation to certain military troubles: 

‘«¢ Dear CapTarn.—It has annoyed me to see the articles published in the papers 
in relation to your command, and I wish to assure you that they are not endorsed 
by me as commander-in-chief. Your men passed as good an inspection as any of 
the National Gynrd, and I hope you will not permit yourself to be influenced to 
resign by any of those articles.’”’ 


The captain has not yet put in his resignation, but he is determined 
to withdraw at the annual meeting of the company, to be held the first 
Friday in January. “I cannot be a kid-glove soldier,” said the cap- 
tain, this morning, “and there is no use trying. My mind is made up 
to resign.” 

Now, this was several years ago, but, oddly enough, the captain’s 
threats to resign resulted in nothing. He retained his position for a 
long time afterwards, during which no improvement was visible in the 
discipline or instruction of his company. 

In exhibiting this publication to his friends, the captain was re- 
ported to have remarked that, “ Now Colonel X. will have to resign 
his position as inspector.” And of course it was a matter that that much 
bedeviled officer could not overlook. The first thing was to see if the 
letter was authentic, and a formal inquiry was addressed to the adjutant- 
general. This inquiry developed the fact that an important clause 
had been left out in the published letter. At least the governor de- 
clared that he had directed his secretary to write “passed as good an 
inspection at your late encampment as any of the National Guard.” 
And referred thereby merely to a review in his own honor, and not to 
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any inspection conducted by Mr. X. While this did not cover the 
case by any means, and other letters on the part of the latter officer were 
rendered necessary, as luck would have it, the big papers in the neigh- 
boring metropolis, some ten times the size of our own, took up the hue 
and cry, and on the following Sunday there appeared in the correspond- 
ence from the Cream City the following extract : 


‘¢ December 6: Special.—There are times when a letter is more dangerous 
than a bomb-shell, and this appears to be one of the times. It was Martin Van 
Buren who made it one of his political maxims to travel one hundred miles even in 
stage-coach days to talk with a man rather than to write him a letter. The failure 
to profit by this maxim seems to have gotten the governor in considerable trouble 
this week. For a long time there have been outcroppings of trouble in the Fourth 
Battalion, owing to the sharp criticisms made on inspection of the different com- 
panies by Colonel X. The colonel, who is an old regular army officer and——” 
(But we’ll omit what the correspondent said of his own opinion as to the ability of 
that inspector.) ‘‘The colonel was not satisfied with some of the work of the com- 
panies, and said so plainly. In his efforts to secure a greater efficiency in the 
National Guard of the State, and especially that portion which is quartered in the 
Cream City, a great many corns have been trodden on. Some of the companies 
criticised liked it and others did not. The latter raised quite a row over the matter. 
A few weeks agoa fresh batch of criticisms opened the row anew, and led to a 
threat on the part of a captain of a certain rifle company to resign his command. 
This threat got to the ears of the governor, who thereupon wrote to the captain, 
endeavoring to soothe the ruffled ire of the officer by statements to the effect that 
the battalion had passed as good an inspection as others of the National Guard, 
and alleging that the colonel had exceeded his instructions in his strict standard 
of inspection. 

“Tt is probable that the letter was intended for private perusal only, but in 
some manner it got into print. As a consequence the name of the governor was 
taken in vain with considerable force and frequency among the military during the 
week. It is freely asserted that the underlying cause for this anxiety on his part to 
placate the captain was a knowledge of the latter’s influence as a politician rather 
than an admiration for his qualities as a soldier. The general impression outside 
of politicians is that the governor has ‘ put his foot in it’ by his recent letter. It is 
claimed that, reading between the lines, the wires for a third term in the guber- 
natorial office can be discerned.” 


It was only last year that the governor made things pleasant among 
the Polish residents by the appointing of Captain Blank, of the Polish 
Guards, an aide-de-camp with the rank of colonel. It was expected 
that the officer, on his promotion, would resign his command as cap- 
tain, but this supposition has not as yet borne fruit, notwithstanding 
numerous urgings by politicians. The colonel clings to both titles, 
and officiates in turn in both offices. These different manceuvres on 
the part of the governor have led to open charges of what was only 
whispered secretly before,—viz., that he is endeavoring to use the 
National Guard of the State as a vast political machine. 

Very few are aware how near an eagerness of this kind came to 
bringing the encampment held here last August to a sensational close. 
Those acquainted with the facts allege that his Excellency owed his re- 
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election to a hasty withdrawal from a position which he had assumed 
at the instance of a political coterie, and the present incident called to 
mind somewhat similar experiences in the Light-Horse Squadron, the 
“crack” cavalry organization of this city. The grind of, strict disci- 
pline became too monotonous for a strong minority. The standard of 
excellence demanded at inspection, it was found, was only attainable 
through plenty of hard work, so several members posted off to the 
governor with a request that he put a stop to this merciless grind. 
They wanted more dress parade and play soldier and not so much 
work. Otherwise the company would disband. The governor met 
the petitioners half way, sympathized in their grief, and promised to 
see that the adjutant-general let up on them. The order was never 
issued, however, as the majority of the company put in a counter-peti- 
tion for stricter inspection, and the governor, finding any interference 
would only make matters worse, withdrew from the fight, and the re- 
sult was that the squadron settled down to hard work and reaped the 
reward afterwards as their record shows. Whether the present trouble 
will be adjusted so satisfactorily is hard to tell. It would not be sur- 
prising to see an organization of two separate commands unless a com- 
promise can be effected, but this is not likely, as a majority of the 
officers support Colonel X. in his efforts to make an efficient command 
out of the battalion. 

Now, Mr. X. had nothing in the world to do with that letter,—never 
heard of it until a day or two after its publication. But it made the 
governor and his political advisers simply rabid. And the same even- 
ing paper which had published the letter to the captain, and which 
was a political adversary of the governor’s, and only too glad of a 
chance of stirring up a row between him and his staff, trapped the old 
warrior into an interview of considerable length, which was published 
with glaring headlines, and immediately, on the appearance of this in- 
terview in the paper, Mr. X. sent in his resignation. Then ensued a 
lively correspondence, altogether too intricate to be recorded here. 

The chief found that Mr. X. was entirely innocent of any connec- 
tion with the authorship of the letter that had so assailed him, and 
assured his inspector that he had been misrepresented every which way 
by the reporters. Meantime, the resignation was not accepted; and 
just what would have been the final upshot, had not a new and far 
graver matter presented itself, cannot well be told. It became speedily 
apparent that trouble was brewing among the Anarchist and Socialist 
circles of the metropolis, and it was but a short time before the chief, 
the irate captain, and the bedeviled Mr. X. one and all, were engaged 
in a lively encounter with the common foe, and all minor differences 
went up in the smoke of the volley that knocked the fight out of 
the worst mob our city had ever seen. 

Somehow or other that bit of active service seemed to bring about 
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a wonderful change of heart on the part of the local press. There 
were no more sneering allusions to “ kid-glove soldiers” and martinets. 
There was immediate application for the formation of new companies 
in the city. There began a weeding out of incompetents and a bring- 
ing in of newand excellent material. Mr. X. went on with the inspec- 
tions, and up to date is still at the same work ; but with the difference 
that the executive “ backing” demands a much higher standard to-day 
than he dared to hope for five years ago. Perhaps the oddest thing 
of all is that the paper which in 1885 condemned the inspection re- 
ports, abused the inspector, and encouraged the recalcitrants, is the 
one which last year, at the request of the self-same editor, became the 
publisher of the weekly column of errors. 

But there were some experiences connected with these annual in- 
spections which were purely comical, and went far to counterbalance 
those which left a temporary sting. Going from station to station, and 
inspecting in the afternoon and at night, Mr. X. traveled by the morn- 
ing accommodation train more than half the time, and met some very 
interesting characters. 

There is but little local travel in our great Northwest as compared 
with what one sees in the East and in some sections of the South. 
People have their homes and their engrossing avocations, and rarely 
leave them. Merchants and business-men, in the hundreds of bustling 
little towns, seldom, if ever, go to the large cities to buy goods, or to 
“see the show.” The goods in samples are brought to their doors. 
Every hotel has one or more “sample-room,” with great tables and 
counters ready for the exhibition of dry goods of every description, 
and Mr. X. knows of only one instance in the Badger State where the 
term sample-room is openly applied to an exposition of fluids. Nearly 
every little town has its Opera-House or some semi-rural equivalent. 
And to warrant the existence of these two features of the Western 
world, and while every train was apt to convey the members of some 
itinerant theatrical company, some minstrel organization, or some lyceum 
lecturer, every train was morally certain to have aboard at least three 
or four specimens of the genus “commercial traveler,”—young men 
who journeyed with their eyes open, who were ever athirst for informa- 
tion as to business possibilities, and keenly alert as to the existence of 
probable rivals in their particular line. The show people, as they are 
generically termed out West, seemed always to know each other, and 
to be generally known and universally respected. The lecturers were 
not always so fortunate; and as for the “drummers,” it was part of 
their business apparently to find out the destination, avocation, residence 
and present purpose of every man aboard the train who could by any 
possibility be one of their own craft, invading their territory, and con- 
templating a “scoop” of their own particular trade. Mr. X. never 
had the good luck to be taken for one of the show people, and only 
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once was taken for the lecturer of the evening, on which occasion he 
was met by a solemn trio of committeemen and escorted to the church 
before the awful discovery was made that it was the armory he wanted, 
and that that godless and graceless association of young men known 
as the Liberty Guards was to be his audience. When, on the morrow, 
he met two of the committee that had so civilly received him, and 
raised his hat in salutation, the looks bent upon him were sour and 
malignant. It seems that the lambs of the fold had deserted the 
tabernacle on the previous evening in favor of the armory of their 
friends of the Guards. The eminent lecturer had only the elders and 
a beggarly array of empty benches; and, whereas, the presence of the 
young women and their tittering swains was a sore trial to the inspector, 
who was testing the mettle of the Liberties, their absence was regarded 
as an affront to the “ venerable Bede,” who had come to teach them the 
paths of light, and they had heedlessly sought “the tinsel and vanity 
of a military parade.” X. would have been only too glad to have 
herded the whole audience from the armory, where they were in the 
way, to the church whence they had strayed. But the shepherds, as 
Mr. Weller called them, knew nothing of this, and could only look 
upon him as an emissary of the evil one, sent to tempt their tender 
lambkins from the fold. The assemblyman from that district, in 
consequence, proved a tough customer when the military bill came up 
the following winter. 

But it was with the commercial travelers that Mr. X. had his most 
amusing experience. For some reason, which he does not profess to 
solve, the German Jew was largely predominant among their number, 
and as a combination of brazen cheek and unquenchable curiosity, this 
particular class stands unrivaled. 

Seeing a stranger traveling like themselves from town to town, 
what was more natural than that these shrewd manipulators of the 
market should suspect him of objects similar to their own. (Mrs. X. 
was good enough to declare that she couldn’t blame them. “A man 
with a hooked nose and an overcoat just exactly like their own, can’t 
expect anything better.” She never could bear that overcoat, and I’ve 
long suspected her of sentiments disloyal to the nose.) Mr. X., of 
course, traveled in civilian garb, but had his full and undress uniforms, 
his books and paraphernalia, in a big trunk. He had his two-thousand- 
mile ticket, perhaps, just like theirs, and he evidently avoided their 
society even in the smoking-car. What other explanation was there, 
therefore, in the commercial mind than that he was some pirate from 
St. Louis, or possibly an emissary from some far Eastern house, seeking 
to undermine the trade of their abiding-place,—Chicago. The first year 
he went around the State, Mr. X. was civil enough to answer their ques- 
tions, relieve their anxiety, and thereby rid himself of their company, 
listening with mingled feelings of rejoicing and chagrin to the by no 
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means sotto voce announcement with which the delegated inquisitor re- 
turned to his fellows,—“ He’s noddings. He’s cot no coots. He’s some- 
ting to do mit the militia.” But the next year, by which time a new 
set of “drummers” appeared among some of the veterans, Mr. X. saw 
possibilities of fun in the thing, and concluded to work it. The first 
precaution was to warn the conductor and brakeman to give the com- 
mercial gents no “ pointers,” but to let them find out what they wanted 
for themselves. It was Mr. X.’s habit, after leaving the dining-station, 
to saunter into the smoking-car for a cigar or two, always bringing his 
newspaper, etc., and if there is any place on earth the drummer regards 
as within his especial jurisdiction, it is the smoker of the day trains. 
There he hails the officials by their Christian names; slaps the con- 
ductor on the back ; catechises the brakeman ; chaffs the train boy, and 
jews him down on his apples; herds with his kind; tells loud and 
long stories; fastens upon each arrival with eager and imperious glance, 
and never hesitates to accost anybody with any question he may see fit 
to ask,—generally personal in character. 

To the new members of this fraternity Mr. X. became an object of 
curiosity from the start. Either in the sleeper by night or the smoker 
by day, he was pretty sure to catch their speculative eyes, presently to 
hear such inquiries as, or to read in their glance and gestures, “ Who 
is dot fellow over dere, anyhow? I’ve seen him dree dimes dis 
veek.” The porter or the brakeman would whisper with a grin, 
“Those drummers are asking if I know what you’re traveling in, sir.” 
Mr. X. would purposely avoid seeing the party at any time, or 
approaching them in any way; but, once in the smoker,—that most 
democratic of our common carriers,—he became fair game. Lighting 
his cigar, settling himself behind his newspaper, and paying no atten- 
tion to the talk around him, it was only too evident, argued the com- 
mercial traveler, that Mr. X. sought to avoid the company of fellow- 
men as good as he, if not much better, whose legitimate business he 
was seeking to undermine. Something must be done to unmask him. 
Just how many times this proceeding took place in one season it is hard 
to say,—certainly not less than seven or eight times in 1886, and 
generally in this way: One of the party leaves his fellows, saunters 
along the aisle, gets a drink of water, then stops opposite Mr. X.,— 

“ This seat engaged, sir ?” 

Mr. X. slides close to the window, making no reply, but thereby in- 
dicating that the new claimant may have his legal half, if he wants it. 
But the newspaper still absorbs the attention of the original occupant, 
who nevertheless would be keenly disappointed if the other didn’t pur- 
sue his investigation. The drummer produces a cigar, fumbles in 
pocket after pocket, finds no match, or pretends he can find none, and 
then turns,— 

“May I drobble you for a light?” 
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“ Certainly.” 

X. produces his match-box and offers the drummer choice of a 
score of Vesuvians, but purposely continues to blink and scowl at the 
paper. He doesn’t mean to be uncivil, but he knows this is the way 
to stimulate the other’s curiosity. Meantime, the others are watching, 
perhaps chuckling over their confident comrade’s lack of success. It 
galls him into effort. 

“ Could you dell me vot dime dis drain a to Oshgosh ?” 

“Six twenty, I believe.” 

“You going to Oshgosh ?” 

. “ Not to-day.” 

“ You get off at Fond du Lac, den ?” 

“'No;” and Mr. X. endeavors to appear surprised that his inter- 
locutor should expect him to want to get off at either place. 

“You stop at hyplsten, maybe ?” 

“Oh, yes, sometimes,” 

“ Vare you go ven you get dere ?” 

“ The hotel.” 

“ Vich one?” 

“ Why, is there more than one? I only know one,—that big brick 
one on the hill.” 

“If you stop dere to-night, dere won’t be no blace for your 
zambles.” 

“ But I don’t stop there to-night.” 

“Vare, den, do you stop ?” 

“ Green Bay.” 

“You got gorrespondents dere ?” 

“Correspondents? Oh, yes, one or two.” 

“Heitbum und Hammerstein ?” 

“ N-0-0-0.” 

“ Rhote und Zimmerman?” — 

“ No-o-0.” 

“ Vell, who is it, den?” 

“Chapman. Colonel William Chapman. I write to him once in 
a long while.” 

“Shapman? Vot’s his peezness ?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“Ton’t know? Ain’t you drafeling?” 

“Traveling? Oh, yes.” 

“ Vot line you in?” 

“What line? Why—this is the Chicago and North Western, isn’t 
it ?” 

“Tam! I ton’t mean railroat. Vot peezness? Ton’t I see you 
bei Monroe last veek ?” 

“ T—certainly was there.” 
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“Und ton’t I see you bei Vatertown Schungshun, Doostay ?” 

“ Very possibly.” 

“Vell, den,—vot peezness. Vot you selling ?” 

“ Selling ?—why—nothing.” 

“You trafel all de vile rount dis Sdade und you sell noddings ?” 

“ Positive fact.” 

For a moment the drummer contemplates Mr. X. with an expres- 
sion of mingled incredulity and distrust. Then rises as if to leave. 
Once on his feet, however, he turns back for final effort. 

* Ain’t you in de chewelry line?” 

“No,—I assure you.” 

“You kot no chewelry in your drunks ?” 

“In my drunks? Why, I haven’t hda—— Oh! Isee. Inmy 
trunks. Pardon me, Mr.— Mr. i 

“My name’s Eisenstein. Vot’s yours?” 

“ a7” 

“Vot you garry in your drunk, Mr. Eggs?” 

“Oh, some clothes and e 

“ Den it’s gloding zambles you got ? 

“ No.” 

“ Cigars ?” 

“Ra” 

“Vines und liquors?” 

“Not adrop. Have you?” 

“Den vot the deffil are you drafeling for ?” 

“ Inspecting companies.” 

“Oh! Inzurance gombanies ?” 

“ We-ell, they might be so termed. They certainly are insurance 
companies in a way.” 

“T dought dot Mr. Spooner vos inzurance gommissioner.” 

“So did I. Isn’t he?” 

“Vell, you set you vere insbecting inzurance gombanies. You’re 
in his office, I subbose. You’re Rebuplikan, anyhow.” 

“ Why do you say so?” 

“ Pecause you vear dot padge of de Rebuplikan Glub,”—and Mr. 
Eisenstein points triumphantly to the Loyal Legion rosette. 

“That isn’t the badge of a political society, my friend. We don’t 
allow politics in it at all.” 

By this time the conductor, brakeman, and several of Mr. Eisen- 
stein’s compadres have gathered around, and he has waxed ill-tempered 
and disgusted. 

“ Vell,—vot are you giffing me any vay? Vy gan’t you dell your 
peezness like any oder schendelman, ven I ask you bolitely.” 

“T’m sure I have, Mr. Eisenstein. I’ll leave it to the conductor.” 

“You set you vos insbecting inzurance gombanies, und yet you 
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vosn’t in Mr. Spooner’s ‘office, und dot vosn’t a Rebuplikan padge. 
Didn’t you wote de Rebuplikan dicket last election ?” 

“ No.” 

“You tidn’t wote de Democratic ?” 

“No.” 

“Vot are you den,—Granger ?” 

“ No.” 

“ Socialist ?” 

“No.” 

“ Prohipitionist, mebbe ?” 

“Not by a—jugfull.” 

“Den, by jinks! you ain’t anyding. I dought so all along. No 
vonder I ton’t find oud noddings from such a man !” 

And with this triumphant parting shot Mr. Eisenstein leaps from 
the train at Oshkosh. 

Two days afterwards we meet in the omnibus at a railway station 
farther north. The Hebrew’s eyes light up with recognition and joy. 
He points significantly to the chamois-skin case in which Mr. X.’s old 
sword is carefully wrapped, and, with victory in every tone exclaims,— 

“Aha! I’ve kot you now. ‘You vouldn’t dell your peezness,— 
vouldn’t you? Vell, I dells you now. You’re selling lodge koods, 
—hey ?” 

“Lodge goods? No.” 

“ Ain’t dot a swort you got dere ?” 

“Yes,” 

“Vell, vot you garry a swort rount for if you ton’t sell ’em?” 

But Mr. X. left Mr. Eisenstein to guess. 





SERVICE SALAD. 


Readers of ‘' The United Service’’ are 
cordially invited to contribute to this de- 
partment items of either fact or fancy, 
grave or gay, instructive or only enter- 
taining ; in short, any literary flotsam and 
jetsam likely to interest our subscribers. 


* Laying for Injuns.” 


WHILE we were lying at Fort Laramie, 
in 1865, a Kiowa Indian from Kansas 
came on to act as a government scout. 
He could speak English first rate, and 
having lived among the whites for years 
he had picked up a good many pointers. 
We soon learned among other things 
that he could “put up his dukes” in 
first-rate style. In fact, when put against 
our best man, ‘‘ Joe,’”’ as the Indian was 
named, knocked him out in the seventh 
round. We put him on to a few extra 
dodges, and then waited for the fruit to 
ripen. 

Troops were pouring in for the Indian 
war, and most of them were old vets 
from the Army of the Potomac. Most 
of these were in a great hurry to knock 
over an Indian, either with fist or bullet, 
and the half-dozen redskins about the 
fort had to hustle to save their bacon. 
One day, when the sign was right, we 
togged Joe out in true Indian style, gave 
him his cue as to how he should act, and 
sent him down among some Pennsylvania 
troops. They spotted him for a scalp- 
raiser at once, and were hustling him 
around, when we appeared and demanded 
fair play. The leader of the hustlers 
was a big corporal of fistic fame, and the 
minute it was proposed to get up a mill 
between him and the Indian he jumped 
clear off the ground and yelled,— 

‘Whoopee! That hitsme! I’ve been 
laying foranInjun! I'll give you my 
head if he stands through the first 
round !” 

Arrangements were soon made. We 
went out where the wagons were parked, 


cleared a space, and the principals were 
soon ready. Joe was as calm asa May 
morning, having little to say, while the 
corporal was all ‘‘ gab’’ and excitement, 
and kept calling out,— 

“Watch him, boys, and don’t let him 
run!” 

We had six-ounce boxing gloves, and 
it was to be Queensberry rules. When 
Joe was ready, every one but the corporal 
could see that he had “ been there ;’’ the 
latter was in such a hurry “to punch an 
Injun” that he overlooked particulars. 
He weighed at least thirty pounds the 
most, and there was a grin of delight on 
his face as the call came. He went in to 
secure a knock-out blew, but several sur- 
prises awaited him. He could no more 
hit that Indian than a boy could lasso a 
weasel; and when the first round closed 
his grin had given place to a look of 
astonishment. 

When round second opened we gave 
Joe the wink. He made a dodge or two, 
feinted, swung his right with a smash, 
and the corporal uttered a yell and went 
to earth to snort like a horse for five 
minutes before he came to. It was as 
clean a knock-out as any one ever saw, 
and he was man enough to realize it. 
When he could keep his feet he reached 
out his hand to Joe and said,— 

“Don’t set me down for a fool. I am 
simply fresh,—too fresh. This has salted 
me, however, and if you’ll come around 
to the tent I’ll divide half and half with 
you, and then give you a revolver which 
I captured in Virginia to learn how to 
get that swing with the right.’’ 


Two curious old relics have lately been 
givenup bythe sea. Inthe Isleof Man, 
an anchor eight feet long and with a mass 
of coal, rock, and various articles of crock- 
ery welded to the stock and flukes by age, 
has been fished up. It is supposed to 
have belonged to one of the ships com- 
posing the ill-fated Spanish Armada, 
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The other find is in the port of Santander, 
in Spain, where the remains of a man-of- 
war, estimated to be at least three cen- 
turies old, have been discovered. Guns, 
arms, and other equipments have been 
found, and it is generally supposed that 
she belonged to the expedition of Gon- 
zalo de Cordova against Naples, and 
foundered on herreturn. Coins of Spain 
and Italy found amid the wreckage seem 
to give support to this view. It would 
be very interesting if the vessel could be 
saved intact, but the Spanish Government 
are reported to have ordered her to be 
blown up, in the hope of getting the 
valuables. 


The Knight. 


(Translated from the French by E. 
Cavazza.) 


‘‘WuicH one of these two roadways, 
pretty maid, is mine?”’ 

“Where do you go, sir knight? 
that you do not say.’”’ 

“Thy bare brown leg is round, with 
turn of ankle fine, 

The basket on thy head brings lovely 
arms in play, 

Dark are thy lashes drooping over eyes 
that shine. . 

I know not where I go, for I will go thy 
way.”’ 


For 


‘Then ‘tis to find Téo, the goatherd, 
that you go, 

To whom my leg so round shall very 
quickly take 

My eyelashes, my lips with kisses to be- 
stow, 

All that I have of love, of beauty for 
his sake ; 

And all too little is to quench the fevered 
glow, 

That in his charméd heart my presence 
can awake.”’ 


“Tf unto love alone thy favor thou 
wouldst yield, 

I love thee; but if, more than this, to 
pleasure thee 

One needs must guide a flock each day to 
graze a-field, 

Accurséd then be fate, that from mine 
infancy 
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Set me apart for war and carnage, bade 
me wield 

The sword, and gave no shepherd’s pipe 
of reeds to me!”’ 


‘“‘A warrior is a king amid all human 
kind! 

The shepherds, trembling, greet the hero 
with acclaim, 

And haughty is, of right, the mistress 
of his mind; 

His house is held in fear, its warder is 
his name. 

How I would love Téo, to captain’s rank 
assigned, 

With doughty sword in hand that should 
maintain my fame!” 


“Spring to the saddle, then, behind me. 
Safe with me 

Thou shalt be brave, and them who envy 
thee deride. 

My part in all the spoil of captured 
towns shall be 

Jewels and chains of gold to deck thy 
beauty’s pride ; 

And when we pass, the folk shall cry 
aloud to see: 

‘Behold the glorious bridegroom and 
the radiant bride!’ ” 


‘What! Bad man, for your sake you 
wish me to betray 

The faith I vowed my goatherd in the 
meadow land! 

If I abandon him, then he will pine 
away 

And die, . . . at least, he gave me so 
to understand. 

And how can I, sir knight, mount to 
your saddle, pray, 

Unless you lend to me your stirrup and 
your hand?” 

EMILE AUGIER. 


NEAR the close of his long and event- 
ful life the Duke of Wellington was one 
day returning alone to Apsley House, in 
a carriage. The weather was bad and 
the pavement slippery, so a passer-by, 
recognizing the great man, hastened to 
offer his arm and his umbrella to enable 
the old gentleman: to reach his door 
safely. When this was done the duke 
touched his hat, in his curt military 
manner, with a “ Thank you,’’ and then 
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turned to enter. But the irrepressible 
London snob was not to be gotten rid of 
on those terms. In the most fulsome 
manner he descanted upon the honor 
which had so unexpectedly befallen him, 
and said that it was a day of his life to 
be marked with a white stone, ‘‘ since he 
had been able to be of service to such a 
very distinguished person as his grace.”’ 
The old duke drew himself up, looked 
sharply from under his overhanging 
eyebrows at the cockney, and said, 
*¢ Don’t be a d—d fool!” 


BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA, January 12, 1890. 


Tue Epitror UNITED SERVICE Maaa- 
ZINE, Philadelphia, Pa. : 


Str,—In the UniTep SEervicE MaGa- 
ZINE for October, 1889, an article under 
my signature appeared concerning the 
affair with Nez Perce Indians, at White- 
Bird Cajion, June 17, 1877, and in which 
language used concerning Captain J. G. 
Trimble, U.S.A., has been construed and 
interpreted as implicating cowardice. 

In justice to him as well as to myself 
I desire to contradict any such impres- 
sions, and disclaim any implications of 
cowardice on the part of Captain Trimble 
on that occasion. 

The unfortunate condition of affairs 
resulting from the action of some citizen 
volunteers in abandoning their position 
threw the troops into confusion, part of 
them following the citizens who were 
familiar with the topograpy of the coun- 
try, thus enabling them to secure a shorter 
line of retreat to Mount Idaho than that 
pursued by the other detached parties 
who knew nothing of the country what- 
ever, and consequently did not reach 
camp until some time after. Captain 
Trimble (it appears) was with the first 
party. I am not willing to appear as 
doing an injustice to any man, and re- 
spectfully ask for the publication of this 
card in the UNITED SERVICE, as a refu- 
tation of any false impressions regarding 
Captain Trimble’s bravery in action. 

Very respectfully, 
W. R. ParneE.t, 


Captain, retired, and Brevet Lieutenant- 
Colonel, U.S.A. 


SERVICE SALAD. 
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A FEATURE of the German maneuvres 
that deserves to be noticed is the suc- 
cessful employment, for the first time in ° 
the field, of the Schumann portable ar- 
mored turrets. Eight of them were 
used to strengthen the trenches of the 
tenth Corps (Hanoverian), under com- 
mand of the Emperor in person, for the 
defense of Hanover against the attack of 
the third Corps (Westphalian), under 
General Albedyll. They were made in 
the Gruson Works at Schichau, near 
Magdeburg. Each somewhat resembled 
half a cask in form, and was transported 
on a two-wheeled carriage. The steel 
plates with which these turrets are cov- 
ered are proof against balls and fragments 
of shells, and, it is said, can barely be 
pierced by field artillery projectiles with 
direct impact. Each turret was armed 
with a quick-firing gun of 37 or 58 mil- 
limétres, the former throwing shrapnels 
to 8400 métres, and the latter to 5600 
métres. The turret can be managed by 
two men ; it makes a complete revolution, 
so that the gun can be aimed in any direc- 
tion; 80 shots per minute were fired 
easily, and the turret itself will contain 
160 shrapnel cartridges. By asad coin- 
cidence, Lieutenant-Colonel Schumann, 
the inventor, who has been strenuously 
advocating for years the adoption of his 
idea, died on September 5, before he had 
actually attained this success. 


THe ‘St. George,’ a steam yacht, 
building for Mr. E. T. Withes, at Leith, 
is, it is said, the largest yacht yet con- 
structed in England. She will measure 
eight hundred and thirty tons gross, and 
will be of composite construction, the 
frame being steel and planking teak. 
The largest yachts hitherto built in Eng- 
land have been the ‘‘ Amy,” eight hun- 
dred and twelve tons, and the ‘ Eros,” 
seven hundred and thirty-seven tons. 
This has been exceeded in America, 
where have been built the yachts “ Alva,”’ 
twelve hundred and thirty-six tons, 
“Bretagne,” one thousand and forty 
tons, and ‘‘ Nourmahal,’’ nine hundred 
and thirty tons.—London Nautical Maga- 
zine, 
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THE carrying of appliances for “ oiling 
the waves” will be compulsory from the 
81st of March, 1890, as the rules issued by 
the Board of Trade under the Merchant 
Shipping (Life Saving Appliances) Act, 
1888, provide, in the list of equipment 
for vessel’s lifeboats, ‘‘one gallon of 
vegetable or animal oil in a vessel of an 
approved pattern for distributing it in 
the water in rough weather.’’—London 
Nautical Magazine. 


From James Vick, seedsman, of 
Rochester, N. Y., we have received a 
copy of his very artistic and beautiful 
Floral Guide for 1890. 


Orricers who visit Philadelphia will 
find Earles’ famous Picture Gallery, 816 
Chestnut Street, a charming place in 
which to spend an hour or several hours. 
One finds there gems of art, modern and 
ancient, and of all schools. The Earles 
have also on view photographs of foreign 
celebrities, including the famous beauties 
and distinguished officers of all the 
nations of Europe. This collection of 
photographs cannot be equaled this side 
of Regent Street. 


WE are indebted to D. M. Ferry & 
Co., of Detroit, for a package of their val- 
uable seeds and a copy of their Seed 
Annual for 1890. The latter will be 
sent free to any one applying to Messrs. 
Ferry & Co. 


‘‘Miss BRECKENRIDGE,”’ a story of 
Southern life by a resident of Nashville, 
is a recent publication of the Lippincotts. 
It is from agifted pen. The writer loves 
pretty women, fast horses, and the 
Southern climate, and knows how to de- 
scribe them in- glowing terms. Her de- 
scription of the first “ Futurity” race 
won by “Proctor Knott” is both vivid 
and accurate. The book is pure in tone, 
the love story running through it very 
interesting, and the finish a good one, 
although, of course, the favorite wins. 


A new manual of tactics is about to be 
issued for the German navy. A number 
of naval officers have already been told off 
for the purpose of compiling it. 
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THE war pigeon has just been turned to 
a curious use in Russia, according to the 
Novoe Vremya,—viz., to convey nega- 
tives of photographs taken in a balloon. 
The first experiment was made from the 
cupola of the Cathedral of Isaac, and 
the subject photographed was the Win- 
ter Palace. The plates were packed in 
envelopes, impenetrable to the light, 
and then tied to the feet of the pigeons, 
who safely and quickly carried them to 
the station at Volkovo. 


From Henry C. Squires, of 178 Broad- 
way, New York, we have received an ex- 
ceedingly handsome catalogue of sports- 
men’s supplies. This catalogue is made 
attractive by hundreds of wood cuts not 
only of sporting goods, but of sporting 
scenes, all of these exquisitely printed 
on plate paper. 


THE Real Estate Trust Company of 
Philadelphia allows interest on deposits, 
payable by check on demand, and makes 
special arrangements with officers and 
others who deposit subject to withdrawal 
after ten days’ notice. 


Ir has recently been demonstrated that 
some articles of merchandise, which have 
been before the public of England for the last 
half-century, are nine times more used there 
than all other principal patent medicines put 
together. We refer to Brecnam’s Pitts, 
which, in order to meet the wishes and re- 
quirements expressed by Americans, many 
of whom already know their value, are now 
introduced in such a thorough manner that 
no home need be without them in America. 
We believe this shrewd and discerning people 
will soon join in the universal testimony that 
they “are worth a guinea a box,” although 
they can be purchased of druggists for twenty- 
five cents. These pills are round, and will 
therefore roll. They have already rolled into 
every English-speaking country in the world, 
and they are still rolling. All sufferers from 
indigestion, flatulency, constipation, and all 
other forms of stomach and liver troubles 
have now this famous and inexpensive remedy 
within their reach; but should they find, 
upon inquiry, that their druggist does not 
keep Beecuaw’s PI1s, they can send twenty- 
five cents to the General Agents for the United 
States, B. F. Allen & Co., 365 Canal Street, 
New York City, who will promptly mail them 
to any address. 





MILITARY .ORDER OF THE LOYAL LEGION 
® OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Companions of the Loyal Legion are 
invited to contribute to this department. 
News of the Commanderies is always 
welcome, but suggestions likely to inure to 
the benefit of the whole organization are of 
higher value, and therefore particularly 
desired. The pages of the Loyal Legion 
Department of ‘‘ The United Service” are 
always at the service of members of the 
Order desiring to discuss matters of general 
interest to their comrades of the Military 
Order of the Loyal Legion. 


ALL of the committees appointed in 
connection with the celebration of the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of the Loyal 
Legion have been actively at work upon 
their respective duties, and the pro- 
gramme as at present outlined provides 
for a reception and exercises at the 
Academy of “Music on the 15th, at which 
addresses will be made by some of the 
famous commanders of the Civil War. 
On the 16th there will be a ladies’ recep- 
tion at the Academy of the Fine Arts, 
and on the 17th a parade, which it is ex- 
pected will be participated in by the First 
Brigade National Guard of Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Invitations are being sent to Com- 
panions of the Order in different sections 
of the country, and from advices received 
from Commanderies of other States it is 
expected that the gathering of those who 
directed the fortunes of the Union forces 
will be of the most successful character. 

To accommodate the visitors special 
arrangements are being made with the 
hotels, and the United Service and other 
clubs will tender the freedom of their 
houses to their guests. 


THE following-named gentlemen have 
been elected companions of the Military 
Order of the Loyal Legion : 





Massachusetts Commandery. 


Stated meeting held January 1, 1890. 

ToTHE First CLass.—Andrew Camp- 
bell, Capt. U.S.V.; Thomas Astor Har- 
ris, acting Vol. Lt.-Comdr. U.S.N.; 
John Moore Studley, Lt.-Col. U.S.V. ; 
John Lathrop Wakefield, Horace Carr 
White, Asst. Surg. U.S.V. 

To tHE Srconp C.iass.—William 
Buffinton Nichols. 


California Commandery. 


Stated meeting held December 17, 
1889. 

To THE First Ciass.—George C. 
Remey, Capt. U.S.N.; Joseph Reck 
Haugh, Maj. U.S.V.; Preston Heath 
Bailhache, Maj. U.S.V.; Abram Ep- 
person Wood, Capt. U.S.A. ; John Lee, 
Capt. U.S.A.; Charles Beach Humph- 
rey, Capt. U.S.V.; John Wesley Smith, 
Capt. U.S.V.; Henry Harrison Mark- 
ham, Lt. U.S.V. 

To tHE SeEconp C.iass.—William 
Vincent Witcher, James Duane Rug- 
gles, Jr., William Simcoe Heger, 
George Sterett Wheaton, Harry Dud- 
ley Humphrey, 2d Lt. U.S.A. 


Illinois Commandery. 


Stated meeting held December 12, 
1889. 

To THE First CLass.—Ambrose S. 
Delaware, Lt. U.S.V.; James G. 
Elwood, Capt. U.S.V.; Benjamin M. 
Frees, Capt. U.S.V.; Benjamin M. 
Lee, Lt. U.S.V.; Matthew H. Peters, 
Capt. U.S.V.; Thomas W. Scott, Capt. 
U.8.V. 


Ohio Commandery. 


Stated meeting held December 4, 1889. 
To THE First CLass.—Henry Brem- 
foerder, Capt. U.S.V.; Newton D. 
Fisher, Ist Lt. U.S.V.; Eleazar W. 
Pettit, Capt. U.S.V.; Alba Mark 
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Tucker, Bvt. Col. U.S.V.; Wilbor Hoyt 
Sage, Ist Lt. U.S.V. 

To THE First Ciass (by inheritance). 
—Paul Minor Milliken, George Shoen- 
berger Chambliss, Lawrence Carlos 
Carr. 

To THE SEconD CLass.—Joseph Sim- 
mons Myers, Allen Visscher Reed 
Patton. 


Michigan Commandery. 

Stated meeting held January 2, 1890. 

To tHE First Cxass.—Charles 
Eugene Belknap, Bvt. Major U.S.V.; 
James Rhines, Capt. U.S.V.; Alvin N. 
Sabin, Bvt. Maj. U.S.V.; William 
Ruddock, Lt. U.S.V.; George W. 
Alexander, Capt. U.S.V. 

To THE First Cass (by inheritance). 
—Justin Rice Whiting, M.C. 

To THE SEconD CLass.—Harry Love- 
joy Rogers. 


Minnesota Commandery. 
Stated meeting held December 4, 1889. 
To THE First CLass.—Porter Paskall 

Peck, Lt. U.S.V.; Benjamin Curtis 
Lockwood, Capt. U.S.A. 


Oregon Commandery. 
Stated meeting held January 8, 1890. 
To THE First CLass.—John Thomas 
Apperson, Ist Lt. U.S.V.; nominated 
Companion at large, Cleveland Rock- 
well, 


Missouri Commandery. 
Stated meeting held December 7, 1889. 
To THE First Cxrass.—Reuben 

Frank Bernard, Bvt. Col. U.S.A.; John 
Gazzam Butler, Capt. U.S.A.; Robert 
B. King, Lt. U.S.V. 


Iowa Commandery. 

Stated meeting held November 19, 1889. 
To THE First Ciass.—John Dance, 
Maj. U.5S.V.; James McAllister 
Searles, Capt. U.S.V.; Alexander 
Scammel Chadbourne, Lt.-Col. 
U.8.V.; George Monfort Gilchrist, 
Capt. U.S.V. 


Colorado Commandery. 
Stated meeting held January 7, 1890. 
Robert H. Buck, Capt. U.S.V.; Geo. 
Ryan, Capt. U.S.V.; Frank Bingham, 
Capt. U.S.V. 
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TRANSFERS. 


Pennsylvania Commandery. 
Lt.-Col. D. W. Flagler, U.S.A., to . 
Massachusetts Commandery; Lt.-Col. 
M. I. Ludington, U.S.A., to California 
Commandery; Col. Jos.gW. Burke, 
U.S.V., to Ohio Commandery; Surg. 
Ira C. Whitehead, to New York Com- 
mandery. 


Massachusetts Commandery. 


Bvt. Col. Jesse E. Jacobs, U.S.V., to 
District of Columbia Commandery. 


California Commandery. : 


Col. Robert P. Hughes, to New York 
Commandery ; Capt. Jacob F. Munson, 
to Illinois Commandery. 


Wisconsin Commandery. 


Col. Arthur MacArthur, Jr., U.S.A., 
to District of Columbia Commandery. 


Illinois Commandery. 


Maj. John Levering, to Indiana Com- 
mandery ; Capt. John S. Smith, to Min- 
nesota Commandery. 


District of Columbia Commandery. 


Maj. Wm. Warner, U.S.V., to Mis- 
souri Commandery ; Lt. Albert M. Cud- 
ner, U.S.V., to New York Commandery ; 
Lt.-Comdr. John F. Merry, U.S.N., to 
Massachusetts Commandery; Ensign 
William C. Odiorne, to Pennsylva- 
nia Commandery; Lt. Arthur Haine, 
U.S.V., to Oregon Commandery; Maj. 
Lewis C. Forsyth, U.S.A., to Massa- 
chusetts Commandery. 


Ohio Commandery. 

Lt. Thos. W. Woodruff, U.S.A., to 
Minnesota Commandery; Lt. Robert S. 
Innis, to Pennsylvania Commandery ; 
Pay - Director Wm. W. Williams, 
U.S.A., and Lt. W. H. Bonsall, to 
California Commandery. 


Michigan Commandery, 


Rev. Gershom M. Williams, to Wis- 
consin Commandery. 
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Missouri Commandery. 


Asst. Paym. Thos. C. Doan, U.S.A., 
to New York Commandery; Lt. Col. 
Jas. J. Hoyt, U.S.V., to Illinois Com- 
mandery; Lt. Thos. J. Stone, U.S.V., 
to California Commandery ; Bvt. Col. Z. 
A. Smith, U.S.V., to Indiana Comman- 
dery. 

Nebraska Commandery. 

Lt. Edgar S. Dudley, U.S.A., and 
William Macon Wright, to Kansas 
Commandery. 


Kansas Commandery. 


Maj. George I. Hoyt, U.S.V., to Mis- 
souri Commandery ; Maj. Louis T. Mor- 
ris, to Indiana Commandery; Lt. Hilon 
A. Parker, to Illinois Commandery. 


Iowa Commandery. 


Gen. N. W. Belknap, U.S.V., and 
Maj. H. L. Swords, U.S.V., to District 
of Columbia Commandery; Col. Chas. 
S. McEntee, to Illinois Commandery. 


Colorado Commandery. 


Chaplain Gilbert De La Matyr, to 
Ohio Commandery. 


NECROLOGY. 


New York Commandery. 

Gen. Israel Vogdes, U.S.A., Decem- 
ber 8, 1889; Lt.-Col. Isaac Moses, 
U.S.V., December 14, 1889; 1st Lt. 
Benjamin D. Gallagher, December 23, 
1889; Capt. Theodore R. Davis, Janu- 
ary 12, 1890. 


California Commandery. 
1st Lt. Thomas T. Minor, December 
2, 1889 ; George Morris Haller, Decem- 
ber 2, 1889. 


Colorado Commandery. 
Maj. William E. Sweet, January 13, 
1890. 


LOYAL LEGION NOTES. 


TuE history of the Loyal Legion com- 
menced on April 15, 1865, when Major 
Samuel B. Wylie Mitchell, M.D., and 
Captain Peter D. Keyser, M.D., met in 

Vor. III. N.8.—No. 3. 


LOYAL LEGION. 
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the office of Colonel T. Ellwood Zell, 
Nos, 17 and 19 South Sixth Street, Phila- 
delphia, and, after talking over the 
calamity that had befallen the nation in 
the assassination of President Lincoln, 
Dr. Mitchell proposed that a society 
should be organized on the plan of the 
Cincinnati Society of the Revolution, 
“to be composed of members from the 
commissioned officers of the army, navy, 
and marine corps, who have thoroughly 
honorable records and are known to be 
gentlemen in every sense of the word.”’ 
After talking the matter over, it was 
agreed by the three gentlemen to consult 
their friends and call a meeting to ex- 
press sympathy for the death of Mr. 
Lincoln, make arrangements to attend 
the funeral, and to carry out the forma- 
tion of the society. Through the press a 
meeting of honorably discharged officers 
of the army and navy was called to meet 
at the rooms of Messrs. Derritt & Co., 
on the evening of April 20, at 7 o’clock. 
At this meeting the subject of organiza- 
tion was postponed, but arrangements 
were made to attend the funeral as the 
President’s remains passed through the 
city. Several meetings were subsequently 
held, and on May 8 a meeting was held 
in the hall of the Hibernia Fire Company, 
at which Lieutenant-Colonel H. A. Cook, 
late of the Seventv-second Pennsylvania 
Volunteers, presided, Captain Charles S. 
Green acting as secretary. Thirty officers 
were present, and a committee was ap- 
pointed to nominate permanent officers. 
These gentlemen were named and unani- 
mously elected: President, Lieutenant- 
Colonel T. Ellwood Zell; First Vice- 
President, Lieutenant-Colonel H. A. 
Cook; Secretary, Major S. B. Wylie 
Mitchell, M.D.; Treasurer, Captain 
Peter D. Keyser, M.D. 

The society being now fairly launched, 
applications for membership came in 
rapidly, and from the thirty whose names 
were taken at the May meeting, in 1865, 
the Order has now grown to a member- 
ship of ten thousand, with Commanderies 
in eighteen States, and a Commandery-in- 
Chief, which has been successively pre- 
sided over by Generals Grant and 
Hancock, and is now commanded by ex- 
President Hayes.—Philadelphia Ledger, 
January 29, 1890. 
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SIMPLE AND EFFECTIVE. 


Facts to stand on: 

Every step something solid. 

There’s Drs. STARKEY & PALEN for you precisely. 

They have value—the Compound Oxygen Treatment ; and they wisely per- 
sist in calling your attention to it. 

They do this, not so much by argument as by evidence. Testimonials from 
men and women who have been relieved of~desperate diseases by the use of the 
Compound Oxygen Treatment. 

And any one who would like to know who have been cured—where these 
restored men and women live, and what were the diseases removed, can have this 
assurance by asking Drs. STARKEY & PAaLEN for their book of 200 pages, sent 
entirely free of charge to any address. 

It is reasonable to expect that good results will follow the use of this remedial 


agent. 
In the first place, it has been in use for over twenty years. 


In the second place, Drs. STARKEY & PALEN, in addition to being experi- 
enced physicians, are skillful chemists ; 

They know that their Compound Oxygen Treatment is stored in healing 
proportions ; 

And—better than all—their patients know it. 

Any one can use the Compound Oxygen Treatment. 

aa directions are unmistakable, and the inhaling apparatus is simplicity 

itself. 

Observe what those who have used it say: 


Drs. Starkey & PALEN: Your Compound Oxygen 
| Treatment is doing a great amount of good out here.’’ 
F. W. STEPHENs. 


North Topeka, Kansas, May 3, 1889. 


Drs. Starkey & PaLen: “I am pleased to report 
continued improvement, not only in regard to my ca- 
tarrhal trouble, but in general health. 

“T am feeling better than I have for many a long day, | 
and attribute it entirely to your Compound Oxygen 
Treatment.’’ F.S. Rouse. Drs, Starkey & Paten: “ Your Compound Oxygen 
Treatment has had an excellent effect on me as a tonic 


99 Johns St., N.Y. City, N.Y., April 27, 1889. 


Drs. Starkey & Paten: “I have used your Com- | 


pound Oxygen Treatment some time ago, and it cured 
* me of catarrh.”’ G. C. RHopERIcK, 


Middletown, Md., March 22, 1889. 


Drs. Starkey & Paten: We have used your Com- 
pound Oxygen Treatment in our family for colds and 
catarrhal affections, with decided benefit.” 


and blood purifier. 

“Tt has also been very beneficial for my trouble of 
sleeplessness, and I can now sleep as I have never done 
| before.’’ R. G, Stearns. 


15 Third St., Albany, N.Y. 


Drs. Starkey & Pacen: “I have tried your Com- 
| pound Oxygen Treatment for nervous and sick headaches, 
and have found a permanent cure of a case of twenty 


| years’ standing.”” Mrs. D. W. Betcuer. 


Goshen, Ind., May 8, 1889. Tuomas A. STARR. 
114 Church St., Knoxville, Tenn., May g, 1889. 


Drs. Starkey & Paten: “I used your Compound 
Oxygen Treatment this winter; in consequence | have 
not had a single cold. In cold or catarrh it is the best 
relief I can get.” E. O. Stark. 

Omaha, Neb., 1424 Webster St., May 3, 1889. 


| Drs. Starkey & Paven: “ We were all benefited by 

| your Compound Oxygen Treatment ; since using it I have 
base seldom had the sick headache.”” D, W. La Grance. 
St. James, Minn., May 13, 1889. 





The book is filled with 200 pages of evidence. 


Evidence of weight. 

First, the weight of character ; for it comes from men and women of thorough 
reliability, many of them known throughout the United States. And second, there 
is the element of quantity—for there are not only all these pages of testimonials, 
but Drs. STARKEY & PALEN publish a quarterly review of eight large pages, filled 
with the names and addresses of men and women cured by their treatment. 

Send for the book or the quarterly. 

They will be forwarded entirely free of charge to any one addressing Drs. 
STARKEY & PALEN, No. 1529 Arch Street, Philadelphia; 120 Sutter Street, 
San Francisco, California; 58 Church Street, Toronto, Canada. 
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MAYOR W. H. 


Mason PowkE Lt, the subject of this 
sketch, comes from a union of two of the 
oldest families in Virginia and Maryland, 
his grandfather, William Powell, having 
been born in Princess Anne County, Va., 
prior to the Revolutionary War, and the 
other grandfather, Moses Tarleton, was 
a native of St. Mary’s County, Md. ; his 
grandmother, on his father’s side, having 
been Miss Bishoprick, of Prince George 
County, Md., and his grandmother, on 
his mother’s side, a Gough, of St. Mary’s 
County. The heads of these families 
were the younger sons of titled families 
in England when they emigrated to this 
country,—the Tarletons being relatives 
of the celebrated Lord Tarleton, whose 
forces captured Alexandria and Wash- 
ington City in 1814. Indeed, it was at 
the time strongly surmised that Lord 
Tarleton received information through 
the Tory families of that locality, which 
induced him to adopt the plan he did,— 
of landing his troops on the lower Poto- 
mac and crossing the river below Fort 
Washington. 

The grandfather, on the Powell side, 
was a captain in the merchant marine 
service, and was a member of the organ- 
ization known as Branch Pilots, which, 
previous to and during the War of 1812, 
was of considerable standing in the coun- 
try. During the War of 1812, Captain 
Powell and Captain Hearn, his brother- 
in-law, owning a very fine and fleet ves- 
sel, started from Baltimore, and at- 
tempted to run the blockade of the 
British squadron in Chesapeake Bay ; but 
a dead calm having overtaken them, the 
vessel was captured by a British man-of- 
war, from which they were transferred 
to a sloop that foundered, and all on 
board were drowned. 

Major Powell was born in the District 
of Columbia, September 21, 1838, but his 
father having gone into the manufac- 
turing business in Alexandria (which 
was at that time an important seaport), 
the first eight years of his life were spent 
in that city. The family then returned 
to Washington, where it has remained 
for over forty years. 

Young Powell, while at Columbia 


POWELL, U.S.A. 


College, developed a literary taste, and 
was a regular contributor to the 
Waverley Magazine under the nom de 
plume of ‘ Willie Wildwood,’ as well 
as being the correspondent of several 
newspapers. On leaving college he en- 
tered upon a course of civil and naval 
engineering, and was a candidate for 
examination as an assistant engineer in 
the navy when the war of the Rebellion 
began. 

During the winter of 1860 he became 
a member of Company E, Fourth Bat- 
talion, District of Columbia militia, and 
on the 17th of April, 1861, the day after 
the firing upon Fort Sumter, he, with his 
company, offered his services to the 
government for the protection of Wash- 
ington City. When the company 
paraded in front of the War Depart- 
ment, it was informed, for the first time, 
that its service could not be accepted un- 
less its members were sworn into the 
United States service for three months. 
This was a blow, for most of the mem- 
bers were young men who, like Powell, 
had higher aspirations in life, or were 
engaged in business which would suffer 
by an absence of three months. They 
were given ten minutes by Major (after- 
wards Major-General) McDowell to 
decide what they would do. It was a 
trying moment; arms were stacked in 
the old War Department grounds, and 
the matter duly considered. The mem- 
bers of the company, however, resolved 
to let their private affairs take care of 
themselves, and to stand by the govern- 
ment, and were accordingly mustered 
into service, from which they were dis- 
charged July 17, 1861. 

The Board of Naval Engineers having 
met in June, and new ideas having en- 
tered Powell’s mind, he applied to Mr. 
Lincoln for a commission in the regular 
army, which was duly granted, and, on 
the advice of General Townsend, then 
adjutant-general, he selected the Fourth 
Infantry ; but there being no vacancy in 
that regiment at the time, he was not . 
commissioned until October 24, 1861, and 
then ordered to join in California; but 
was subsequently directed to report at 
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Governor’s Island and await the arrival 
of the regiment, which had in the mean 
time been ordered in from the Pacific 
coast. He joined the regiment in 
December, and before he had been three 
months with it—although almost the 
junior second lieutenant—was selected as 
the adjutant, to fillthe vacancy occasioned 
by the promotion of Lieutenant (after- 
wards Lieutenant-Colonel) R. N. Scott 
to a captaincy. When the regular 
division was organized on the Peninsula, 
Captain Scott was made’ adjutant-general 
of the First Brigade, but was severely 
wounded at the battle of Gaines’ Mill, 
when Powell was again taken to fill his 
place, in which he continued until the 
spring of 18638. 

On the field of battle at Chancellors- 
ville he was made division commissary 
of subsistence, on the staff of Major- 
General Sykes, and performed those 
duties until relieved by an officer of the 
Subsistence Department, assigned from 
the head-quarters of the Army of the 
Potomac. He was then selected as an 
aide-de-camp by  Brigadier-General 
Ayres, on whose staff he remained up to 
and including the period when the regu- 
lar troops were sent from the field to 
quell the draft-riots in New York City, 
in 18638. 

When theriot troubles had ceased, the 
Fourth Infantry was ordered to remain 
for the winter in New York harbor to 
recruit its numbers, when Powell was 
again selected for staff duty as acting 
inspector-general of New York City and 
harbor, which position he filled until 
ordered to the field, in the spring of 
1864. Joining his regiment, then in the 
First Division of the Ninth Corps, he 
was a few days afterwards ordered on 
duty ase aide-de-camp and acting 
inspector-general of that division, in 
which position he remained until after 
the mine explosion in front of Peters- 
burg; when, at his own request, he was 
relieved, and joined his regiment, then 
doing duty at General Grant’s head- 
quarters, and with which he was present 
at the storming of the works in front of 
Petersburg, April 2, and the surrender 
of General Lee, April 9, 1865. 

After the surrender, Powell was or- 
dered by General Grant as adjutant-gen- 
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eral of the City of Richmond, under its 
military governor, Brigadier-General F. 
T. Dent, remaining there until a pro- 
visional governor was appointed, under 
the Reconstruction Act. Then he was 
detailed as chief of ordnance and artil- 
lery of the city and harbor of New 
York, on the staff of Major-General 
Parke, where he remained until his com- 
pany was ordered to Madison Barracks, 
when he applied to be relieved, and, 
with the exception of two years on the 
recruiting service (1876-78), was con- 
stantly with it for over twenty-three 
years, when he was promoted major of 
the Twenty-second Infantry, having been 
promoted first lieutenant September 16, 
1862, and captain February 2, 1865. 

Major Powell participated in the siege 
of Yorktown and the battles of Gaines’ 
Mill, Malvern Hill, Second Bull Run, 
Antietam, Fredericksburg, Chancellors- 
ville, Gettysburg, Bethesda Church, Cold 
Harbor, Petersburg, June 16, 17, and 18, 
1864, Mine explosion, Petersburg (April 
2, 1865), and the surrender of General 
Lee. He was breveted captain for 
gallant and meritorious services at An- 
tietam, and major for gallant and meri- 
torious services in front of Petersburg, 
April 2, 1865, he having passed through 
all the operations of the Army of the 
Potomac, and occupied positions in - 
nearly every staff department before he 
was twenty-seven years of age. 

On the 2d of December, 1862, while 
on a ten days’ leave from the army, 
Major Powell married Miss Fitchison, a 
grand-daughter of Ex-Governor Welsh, 
of Maryland; and ten days afterwards 
participated in the battle of Fredericks- 
burg, Va. 

After taking part in stopping the 
Fenian raid on Canada, in 1866, his 
regiment was ordered to the Plains, and 
for twenty years he has been stationed 
west of the Missouri River,—his last 
campaign being with General Crook, in 
the Sioux expedition of 1876. 

Among the many contributions to 
‘“¢ Battles and Leaders of the Civil War,”’ 
published by ‘“‘ The Century Company,” 
will be found several from the pen of 
Major Powell. He is now in command 
of Fort Abraham Lincoln, North 
Dakota. 
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